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A REQUIEM FOR GIANTS: 


Opie Read and the Frontier Humorists 


By Tittman L, 


A man dies: we compose a dirge—imaybe'!- 
or hold solemn requiem. Comes the end of an 
age, we shrug, hastening to our allotted places 
in the saltmines. A giant dies and an era ex- 
pires at one and the same time. . “The old 
order endeth, giving place to the new,” and the 
world is scarcely aware. 

Perhaps that is the way it should be. But 
there would seem an assigned time for recon- 
noitering, for appraisal, for reflection—and for 
delayed tribute. Now, on the threshold of a 
new and strange Yuga (as the Orientals term it), 
the time would appear ripe to pay homage to an 
almost forgotten giant: Opie Percival Read. For 
when Opie Read died November 2, 1939, at his 
home in Chicago, it was not only the death of a 
man—and what a man!—but the extinction of an 
heroic human specie and the virtual demise of a 
literary genre distinctively American. 

Robust, homespun humor began with Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet and his Georgia Scenes; 
Characters, Incidents, etc., in the First Half 
Century of the Republic (1835; numerous reprint 
editions). It has been pointed out that there were 
others of minor stature before Longstreet, but he 
is generally acknowledged to be the “father” of 
this type of writing, which had no discernible 
roots in the Old World cultures. The genre 
flourished in the works of Joseph Glover Baldwin 
(Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi, 1893 
and numerous reprints), Joseph Beckham Cobb 
(Mississippi Scenes: or, Sketches of Southern 
and Western Life and Adventure, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Descriptive, Including the Legend 
of Black Creek, 1851), Henry Clay Lewis (The 
Odd Leaves of a Louisiana Swamp Doctor, by 
‘Madison Tensas, M.D.,” 1843, and (The Swamp 
Doctor’s Adventures in the Southwest), Thomas 
Bangs Tharpe, (The Big Bear of Arkansas, etc.), 
Thomas W. Caskey (Seventy Years in Dixie, 
And it 


terminated with a group including Samuel | 


etc.), Bill Arp, and numerous others. 


MARTIN 


Clemens (Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi, 
etc.), Eugene Friend, Henry Watterson (compiler 
of Oddities in Southern Life and Character, an an 
thology, 1882), Bill Nye, James Whitcomb Riley 
in a derivative sort of way, and—think hard, but 
you’s never guess: George W. Peck, whose Peck’s 
Bad Boy thrilled the heart of many a half-civilized 
youngster of my own generation! Opie Read, 
the tall, hazel-eyed, well-mannered man known 
to many as “Kentucky Colonel,” since he so per 
fectly embodied the stereotype—recognized al 
most equally as novelist, lecturer, philosopher, 
and razor-sharp humorist. 
“the end of the line.” 


Opie Read was 


Shed a quick, furtive tear, folks, and change 
quickly here for that 
Super-Colossal 
Age. 


Suck Rogers world, that 
Atomic 
3uy yourselves a one-way ticket on the 


Aspirin Paradise, the 
Super-Chief and hurtle a million miles at the 
speed of light, but don’t expect to outrun your 
nostalgia—ever. America may repudiate its ori 
Never! Move 
Agrarians, and admit a fellow mourner 


gins but forget them? over, 


2 
THE READS came to North Carolina from Europe 
around 1669. One of them, James Read, ended 
the frontier, at Nashville. 
Though rough, he was not unlettered; he had 
studied medicine and law, but practiced neither, 
On his death, the 
old gentleman’s financial affairs were so snarled 


up on Tennessee 


making his living by farming. 


up that all of his slaves except one had to be 
auctioned to satisfy his creditors. His two sons, 
Guilford Read and his brother, had this remain 
ing slave, a carriage-maker, teach them the trade, 
rewarding him with his freedom. They then set 
up a carriage factory which was extremely suc 
cessful. The brother’s name was David Benjamin 
Read whose descendants still live in Nashville. 
Guilford married Elizabeth Wallace, the daugh 


ter of a Scottish farmer. And on December 22, 
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1852, Opie Percival Read, one oi eleven children, 
was born at Nashville. From the start, it seems, 
Opie was a story-teller: he says he used to scare 
the young Negroes to bed every night with ma- 
cabre ghost tales. There was one yarn, “Robert 
the Good Shooter,” he says in I Remember, an 
oral saga, which ran longer than any serial ever 
published in the New York Ledger. (Surely you 
recall the Ledger and the tabloid Chicago Blade!) 
It was a bloody narrative, by means of which 
Opie relieved his boy companions painlessly of 
all their marbles, candy, etcetera; they never got 
enough of it. 

Opie was educated at Franklin, Kentucky, and 
later moved to Little Rock, Arkansas, where he 
edited the Arkansas Gazette from 1878 until 1881, 
founded the Arkansas Traveler in 1888 and edited 
it eight years. On June 30, 1880, he married 
Ada Benham, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, at Tex- 
arkana. In 1896 he moved to Chicago, where 
officially he lived until his death shortly before 
noon on November 2, 1939, at the age of eighty- 
seven. I say “officially,” because he traveled in- 
veterately, writing his multitudinous books, some 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, some in Arkansas, 
some in Chicago. 


Opie Read’s books—of which there were fifty- 


seven or more—are not uniform in texture and 
quality. At times they approach being crude, too 
hastily written and in need of polish. But in all 
of them that I have seen, there are those flashes 
of absolute genius: just the right bizarre phrase, 
the right balance of dialect, and correct English, 
of dialogue and exposition; the right subtle 
naivete in his characterizations. As reflections of 
Southern rural life, Read’s works anticipate 
Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell, John Steinbeck, 
Thomas Wolfe—and his are perhaps more ac- 
curate portrayals. Read had a fine contempt for 
pedanticism, and there is little of that taint in 
his writing. Always, even in the drollest of situa- 
tions, there is innate humor. 


3 
At Tus Point, let us list his works, for refer- 
ence later : 
Adventures of a Vice President. 1906. Paper- 
back. In print, 1912. 


dmerican Cavalier. 1907. Hardcover and 
paperback. In print 1912. 

American in New York. 1905. In print 1912. 

Arkansas Planter. 1896; 1907. Hardcover 
and paperback. In print 1912. 

Bandit’s Sweetheart. 1907. Paperback. In 
print 1912. 

Bolanyo. 1902. Hardcover and paperback. In 
print 1912. 

By the Eternal. 1906. Hardcover and paper- 
back. In print 1912. 

Captain’s Romance. 1909. Hardcover and 
paperback. In print 1912. 

The Carpetbagger: A Novel (from the play of 
the same name). 1899. Hard & paper. In 
print 1912. 

Club Woman and the Hero: A Comedietta. 
1912. Paper. In print 1912. 

Colonel and the Widow. 1906. Paperback. 
In print 1912. 

Colossus. 1912. Hardcover and paperback. 
In print 1912. 

“Come On Buck.” 1926. Hardcover. In 
print 1928, out of print by 1932. 

Confessions of Marguerite. 1903. Hardcover 
and paper. In print 1912. 

Emmett Bonlore: A Novel. 1891, 1907. Hard- 
cover and paper, variorum eds. In print 
1912. 

The Fiddle and the Fawn, and Other Stories. 
1903. Paper back. In print 1912. 

The Gold Gause Veil. 1927. Hardcover. In 
print 1932. 

Harkriders. 1903. Hardcover and _ paper- 
back. In print 1912. 

Hero of Goose Creek. 1930. Paperback. In 
print 1912. 

I Remember. 1930. (Autobiography) Hard- 
cover. In print 1932; o.p. by 1937. 

In the Alamo. 1900. Hardcover and paper. 
In print 1912. 

The Jucklins. 1896. Dramatized, 1897. Hard- 
cover and paper. In print 1912. 

Judge Elbridge. 1899. Hardcover and paper. 
In print 1912. 

A Kentucky Colonel; A Novel. 1890. Hard- 
cover and paper. In print 1912. 
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Kentucky Editor. 1912. Paperback. In print 
1912; o.p. by 1928. 

Len Gansett. 1888. Hardcover and various 
paperbacks. In print 1912. 

Mark Twain and I. Published posthumously, 
1940, by his sons, Philo and Leslie Read. 
Out of print 1948 and 1952; republished 
1950 (?). 

“A Memoir of Ben King,” in Ben King’s 
Verse, 2d ed. 1898 (1st ed., 1894). 

Mrs. Annie Green. 1909. 
paperback. In print 1912. 

My Friends in Arkansas. 1906. 
In print 1912. 

My Young Master: A Novel. 1896. Hard- 
cover and paper. In print 1912. 

Mystery of Margaret. 1907. Hardcover and 
paper. In print 1912. 

The New Mr. Howerson. 1914. Hardcover. 

Odd Folks. 1909. Hardcover and paperback. 
In print 1912. 

Old Ebenezer. 1897, 1907. Hardcover and 
paperback, various eds. In print 1912. 

Old Lim Jucklin. 1905. Hardcover and paper 
back. In print 1912. 

On the Suwanee River: A Romance. 1895, 
1907. Hardcover and paperback. In print 
1912. 

Opie Read in Arkansas. 1905. 
In print 1928. 

Opie Read in the Ozarks. 1905. 
In print 1912. 

Opie Read on Golf. 1925. 
print 1928. 

Our Josephine. 1902. 
1912. 

Oueen’s Robe: A Dramatic Story. 1912 
Drama. Paper. In print 1928. 

The Son of the Swordmaker. 1905. Hard 
cover and paper. In print 1912. 

The Starbucks: A Novel. 1902, 1905. Hard 
cover and paperback. In print 1912. 


Hardcover and 


Paperback. 


Paperback. 
Paperback. 
Hardcover. In 


Paperback. In print 


Suwanee River. 1928. Hardcover. 
1928. 

Tear in the Cup, and Other Stories. 1909 
Paperback. In print 1912. 

Ten Funny Stories. 1912. 
print 1912. 


In print 


Paperback I 


Eee 


A Tennessee Judge: A Novel. 1893, 1909. 
Hardcover and paperback. In print 1928. 
Tom and the Squatter’s Son: A Stirring Tale 
of Adventures in Pioneer Days for Boys 
from 7 to 60. 1910. Hardcover. In print 

1912. 

Turk. 1904. Hardcover. In print 1912. 

“Turkey Egg” Griffin. 1905. Hardcover and 
paperback. In print 1912. 

Twenty Good Stories. 1909; 1920. Hard- 
cover and paperback. In print 1928. 

Up Terrapin River. 1889, 1909. Hardcover 
and paper. In print 1912. 

he Waters of Caney Fork: A Romance of 
Tennessee. 1898, 1907. 
paper. 1912. 

Wives of the Prophet. 1909. 
paper. In print 1912. 

Yankee from the West: A Novel. 1898. Hard- 
cover and paper. In print 1912. 

The History of the San Francisco Disaster and 
Mount Vesuvius Horror (jt. author, with 
C. E. Banks). Hardcover. 


4 


FROM THIS LIST, it is simple to determine that 


Hardcover and 


Hardcover and 


most of Read’s books were issued both in hard- 
cover (cloth-bound) and paperback format, and 
that most of them remained in print for anywhere 
from one to three decades. (The notation, “in 
print,” and date, gives the year when U. S. 
Catalog or Cumulative Book Index last shows 
a particular title still in publication.) In 1912, 
there were forty-seven titles in print. In 1928, 
counting new works, there were only ten. By 
1932, there were only two: Gold Gauze Veil and 
the autobiography, 1 Remember. In 1937 all 
titles were out-of-print. In 1942, there was 
only one: Mark Twain and I, the posthumous 
volume, which had gone out of print by 1948, 
but is now back in publication. For a writer so 
long popular, so beloved at one time to the read- 
ing masses, the state of affairs has its tragic 
aspect. 

Knowing that libraries are sensitive both to 
the reading tastes of the generality of people, and 
also to writings that might well turn out to be of 
lasting value, I checked the St. Louis Central 
Public Library’s holdings, to see how many of 
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Read's books are there. The number of different 
titles total twenty-one, and of several there are 
two or more duplicates—a fair indication of the 
respect in which Read was held here. (Remem- 
ber, too, that many titles might have had to be 
discarded when they became too battered and 
worn for rebinding and _ re-circulation. ) 

For biography of Opie Read, the best avail- 
able book is his own J Remember, a fascinating 
thing, which will give at the same time a good 
idea of his style. Mark Twain and I, brief 
anecdotes of his associations with Sam Clemens, 
is also good. Perhaps the definitive work, though, 
is Maurice Elfer’s Opie Read (Detroit: Boyten 
Miller Press, 1940), a 339-page book with many 
portraits, by a great admirer of Read’s. There 
is a chapter in Vincent Starret’s Burted Caesars, 
the title being an allusion to Omar Khayyam’s 
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Rubaiyat—an indication of the- book's tone: and 
general approach. W. L. Visscher’s “Opie 
Read,” in Library of Southern Literature (Martin 
and Hoyt, 1907), volume X, pages 4357-59, is 
too skimpy to be of great value, though the se- 
lections, “Getting Acquainted” (from A Tennes- 
see Judge), pages 4359-70, and “The Great 
Soldier” and “The Last of Them” (from The 
Fiddle and the Fawn, and Other Stories), pages 
4371-77, are typical excerpts. 

The man and the myth? Opie Read, as man 
and as writer, had dignity, but was not any 
stuffed-shirt. He was educated without being 
pedantic, and his books show the fact clearly. As 
for a myth (everybody has a myth nowadays, 
A. F.—meaning “After Faulkner’’): Opie Read 
hardly originated a myth, since the one he 
furthered already existed when he began to write. 





A Southerner Up “Nawth” 


By HENRY MCRAVEN 


Southern versatility manifests itself in so many 


phases of human activity that it would seem pre 
sumptuous for a Southerner to comment upon the 
obvious. However, there is one nationwide in- 
dustry in which the personnel is so predominantly 
Southern that observations pertaining to its ac- 
tivities may be of interest to many readers. 

[ speak of the pipeline industry in which lines 
for gas and oil are laid all over the country. 
There are many pipeline contractors engaged in 
these projects and their personnel is composed al 
most exclusively of Southerners. Men who fol 
low this line of work usually maintain their 
permanent homes in the South but, by the very 
nature of their work, they live a nomadic ex 
istence in going from job to job in every section 
of the country. Some have solved the housing 
problem by living in house trailers and have 
their families with them. Between jobs they re 
turn to their permanent home. 

For several years I have been paymaster fo: 
several pipeline companies and have been in forty 
states. My permanent home is Nashville, Ten 
nessee. The field office for these jobs is usually 


located in some small community, in which we 


live for only two or three months before moving 
to another location. Naturally, there is neither 
much time nor opportunity to form any lasting 
acquaintances with the local people. As a result, 
pipeliners are rather clannish from necessity. In 
some communities the people are friendly and in 
others they seem to resent the intrusion of two 
hundred to three hundred strangers, even though 
it means an extra income to the community of 
thousands of dollars a week 

Recently I left Nashville for a job in the north 
western part of Minnesota, with the field office 
located at Thief River Falls, 1300 miles north- 
west of Nashville. We shall be in Thief River 
Falls about two months, then move the office to 
the Canadian border in the northeast corner of 
North Dakota and work south until the job is 
completed. 

? 


3EING of a historical turn of mind, I was curious 
as to the origin of the name, Thief River Falls 
local research revealed that, long before Co 
lumbus discovered America, it was so called by 
the Indians. Their tradition of the origin of the 
name, revealed to the first white men to come to 
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the region, was that a Sioux murderer, before 
his tribe had been driven out by the Chippewas, 
had concealed himself in the vicinity of the river 
and for years had lived an outlaw’s life of pillage 
and robbery. 

About 1750, when the Chippewas drove the 
Sioux out of northern Minnesota, they trans- 
lated the name into their own language but re- 
tained its meaning. And when the agents of the 
Hudson Bay company penetrated the region in 
1800, Alexander Henry, a fur trader, wrote of 
“Lac aux Voleur” and “River aux Voleurs,” o1 
“Lake and River of Thieves.” 

The first instance of the name being given in 
English, however, is credited to Major S. H. 


Long, U. S. A., who, in 1823, headed an ex 





pedition which explored the Red river as far 
north as Winnepeg, and on his map he made the 


>” 


notation “Thief R. 

The town now has a population of about 8,000, 
most of whom seem to be of Scandinavian extrac- 
tion, and very friendly people. 

For years I have had the notion that I should 
like to spend a vacation in the “Land of 10,000 
Lakes.” Now I am here for a few months, but 
not on a vacation. Perhaps, as Ogden Nash 
says, “I would spend my life in insouciance, if it 
were not for making a living, which is rather a 
nuisance.” However, since one must work for 
a living, it is nice to be able to do so amid such a 
pleasant environment as can be readily found in 
Minnesota. 





The Civil War in 


By Davip 


No other period in American history has com- 
manded the interest of so many people as the 
War Between the States. More books are being 
written about this tragic era today than ever be 
fore and plans are underway for a gigantic cen- 
tennial celebration in 1961. There is a Civil War 
300k Club and the 1956 Pulitzer Prize Novel is 
“Andersonville” by MacKinlay Kantor, who had 
earlier given us a vivid picture of the Battle of 


Gettysburg, the most dramatic conflict of the 
He pre 


war, in his novel “Tong Remember.” 
sented the three-day battle as seen by a non 
combatant caught between the two armies. The 
novel is told without sentimentality or partisan 
Pickett’s 
charge in this battle is fully treated in Mary 


ship and is unequaled as a spectacle. 
Johnston’s “Cease Firing.” General James Long 
street is the central figure, next to Abraham 
Lincoln, in Ben Ames Williams’ ‘House Divided,” 
which has a detailed description of Gettysburg 
Stephen longstreet’s novel “Three Days” is an 
other which re-creates this colorful battle with 
realism and authenticity. 

3ruce Lancaster’s “The Scarlet Patch,” which 
is about the service of foreign-born volunteers who 
fought on the Union side, includes the Gettys 
burg theme in excellent descriptions of action 


Fiction and Drama 


HARKNESS 


“Copperhead Moon” by Herbert E. Stover pre- 
sents a detailed account of the battle, as does 
‘Salute to the Hero” by Constance Robertson, 
which is a novel about General Dan Sickles. 
There are vivid pictures of Gettysburg in the 
novels “In War Time” and ‘“‘Westways” by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, an army surgeon in the Civil 
War, and in “Aladdin O’Brien” by Gouverneur 
Morris. Elsie Singmaster wrote “Gettysburg,” a 
book of short stories, three about the three days 
of the battle, one about the day on which Lincoln 
delivered his famous address, and the others about 
the days after the war and the older people who 
could not forget it. She also wrote two novels 
dealing with the battle—‘‘Swords of Steel” and 
“The Loving Heart.” She wrote a book for 
young people titled “A Boy at Gettysburg” and 
MacKinlay Kantor also wrote a juvenile titled 
“Gettysburg.” A recent book for young readers 
is “We Were There at the Battle of Gettysburg” 
by Alida Sims Malkus. The historical consultant 
for this story of the decisive battle was Earl 
Schenck Miers, who wrote “Gettysburg” and 
“The Web of Victory.” 
a one-act poetic sketch titled “Gettysburg,” Edgar 


Percy MacKaye wrote 


I.ee Masters wrote a poem titled “Gettysburg,” 
and Will Henry Thompson, a Confederate soldier 
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and writer, was the author of a poem titled ‘““High 
Tide at Gettysburg.”” The following one-act plays 
also deal with the theme: “One Who Came to 
Gettysburg” by Robert Knipe, “Nor Long Re- 
member” by Harold G. Hoffman, “And There 
Were Voices” by Robert Knipe, and “North 
Star” by Jacob Bentkover. Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews’ short story about Lincoln and 
the Gettysburg Address titled “The Perfect 
Tribute” was made into a motion picture. 

The Battle of Shiloh, one of the bloodiest en- 
gagements in the war, is presented in Andrew 
Lytle’s ‘““The Long Night,” which gives a dra- 
matic yet accurate account of the fighting. 
Shelby Foote’s novel “Shiloh” is told, in the in- 
terest of fairness, from the viewpoints of several 
participants, North and South. Will S. Hays 
wrote the poem “The Drummer Boy of Shiloh” 
and Samuel J. Muscroft was the author of the 
play “The Drummer Boy, or The Battlefield of 
Shiloh,” which was presented extensively through 
out the North by traveling troupes, assisted by 
local talent at each stand. It is said to have 
rivaled “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in popularity at one 
time. John Bennett’s novel “So Shall They 
Reap” is about the Battle of Corinth and Claude 
Gentry’s “Crossroads” is a fictional treatment of 
the Battle of Brice’s Crossroads. 


2 


THe BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA has attracted 
many novelists. As early as 1892 we had F. A. 
Mitchel’s “Chickamauga: A Romance of the 
Civil War.” Ambrose Bierce, who fought through 
the war, was cited for bravery, and rose to the 
rank of first lieutenant, wrote a short story titled 
“Chickamauga,” included in the volume “In the 
Midst of Life.” Thomas Wolfe also wrote a 
short story titled “Chickamauga,” published in 
“The Hills Beyond.” A veteran who is ninety 
five tells the story of the battle of September. 
1863. Caroline Gordon’s novel “None Shall 
Look Back” is written around this battle, with 
General Nathan 
character. 


Sedford Forrest as the chief 
Royce Brier’s “Boy in Blue” is the 


story of an ordinary Union private, giving a pic 


ture of the actual men who fought the battles 
Alfred 


|.eland Crabb’s “.\ Mockingbird Sang at Chick 


their thoughts, emotions, and desires. 
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amauga” describes the battle as seen from the 
Confederate side. Charles King’s “The Rock of 
Chickamauga” and Cyrus Townsend Brady’s “The 
Southerners” deal with the fighting around Chat- 
tanooga, as do these books for young people: 
“Yankee Girl at Lookout Mountain” by Alice 
Turner and Joseph Altsheler’s “The Rock of 
Chickamauga.” The most recent novel is “Guns 
of Chickamauga” by Richard O’Connor. Eleanor 
Perenyi’s “The Bright Sword” is about the Bat- 
tles of Chickamauga, Franklin and Nashville. The 
seizure of the train “The General” is one of the 
most exciting episodes of the war and has pro- 
vided material for Louis Zara’s novel “Rebel 
Run,” for Bruce Lancaster’s “No Bugles To- 
night,” for MacLennan Roberts’ “The Great 
Locomotive Chase,” and for a book for young 
people titled “Mike Meroney, Raider” by David 
S. Lavender. “The General” is now in the Union 
Station in Chattanooga and is featured in the cur- 
rent motion picture “The Great Locomotive 
Chase.” The Battle of Stones River near Mur- 
freesboro is described in Mary N. Murfree’s 
novel ‘Where the Battle Was Fought.” More 
Civil War battles and skirmishes were fought in 
Tennessee than in any other state and several 
Tennessee writers have used these as the settings 
of their novels—Andrew Lytle, Caroline Gordon, 
Mary N. Murfree, Alfred Leland Crabb and 
Shelby Foote. 

The Battle of Chancellorsville, in which Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson lost his life, is the subject 
of “The Red Badge of Courage” by Stephen 
Crane, which was made into a memorable motion 
picture starring Audie Murphy. This sensitive 
account of the psychological effect of battle upon 
a Northern boy is often called “the first realistic 
\merican novel.” It has become a classic of 
brilliant reporting at second hand. “Surry of 
Icagle’s Nest” by John Esten Cooke, “The South 
erner” by Thomas Dixon, and “The Long Roll” 
by Mary Johnston are other novels dealing with 
Chancellorsville and the Peninsular Campaign. 
“Banners at Shenandoah” by Bruce Catton is a 
story of General Phil Sheridan’s fighting cavalry 
\ colorful novel of the Shenandoah Valley cam 
paign is “Action at Aquila” by Hervey Allen. 


MacKinlay Kantor has written a book for young 
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people titled “Lee and Grant at Appomattox.” 
Manly Wade Wellman wrote a story for young 
readers titled “Gray Riders—Jeb Stuart and His 
Men.” 

The Battle of Antietam is described in James 
Boyd’s “Marching On.” Upton Sinclair depicted 
the battle at Manassas Creek along Bull Run in 
his novel “Manassas.” The Battle of Manassas 
is also treated in “lone Star Preacher” by John 
W. Thomason, Jr. The Battle of Petersburg is 
memorialized in Scott Hart’s novel “Eight April 
Days.” It is also pictured in Clifford Dowdey’s 
“Where My Love Sleeps” and in his “Bugles 
Blow No More.” Other novels dealing with the 
campaign around Richmond are Ellen Glasgow’s 
“The Battle-Ground” and Theda Kenyon’s 
“Black Dawn.” The Battle of Fredericksburg is 
dealt with in Morris Markey’s “The Band Plays 
Dixie” and Chard Powers Smith’s “Artillery of 
Time.” Sherman’s march to the sea is the sub- 
ject of the 1956 novel “Jubilee” by John Brick. 
Other recent Civil War novels are “Stony Lone- 
some” by Scott Hart, “The Gray Captain” by 
Jere Wheelwright, “A Dream of Kings” by Davis 
Grubb, and “The Raiders” by William E. Wilson, 
which is about General John Hunt Morgan’s raid- 
ers at an Ohio river town in 1863. The 1956 
novel “The Horse Soldiers” by Harold Sinclair 
is based on an actual Union raid deep into Con- 
federate Mississippi led by Colonel Grierson. 


3 
THE NAVAL WARFARE between the North and the 
South has not been overlooked by writers of fic- 
tion. “Proud New Flags” by F. van Wyck 
Mason is a dramatic presentation of the events 
leading up to the great naval battle at Fort Jack- 
son on the Mississippi in April, 1862. “Blue 
Hurricane,’ the second novel in Mr. Mason’s 
proposed tetralogy of the Civil War, is about 
the “River War” in the West in 1862 from the 
Union standpoint. “The Outlawed Banner” by 
Garland Roark is the saga of the Confederate 
raider Alabama, published last year. “By Valour 
and Arms” by James Street begins with the 
building of the Confederate Ironclad Arkansas 
and ends with the fall of Vicksburg, which was 
to the South what Hastings was to England dur- 
ing the Norman Conquest. Norval Richardson's 


novel “Heart of Hope” centers around the siege 
of Vicksburg. The Union was saved in the West, 
but that theater of war has been neglected by his- 
torical novelists. Few Americans realize that the 
Battle of Franklin was bloodier than Gettysburg, 
that the Arkansas created more havoc than the 
Merrimac, and that Vicksburg held out for more 
than a year. Two Tennessee novelists have 
written about the Battle of Franklin, which took 
place on November 30, 1864—John Trotwood 
Moore in “The Bishop of Cottontown” and Al- 
fred Leland Crabb in “Home to Tennessee.” 


The description of the Battle of Mobile Bay, 
showing the Confederate battleship Tennessee in 
the moment of defeat returning to fight the entire 
fleet of Tennessee-born Admiral David Glasgow 
Farragut, is a feature of “Kincaid’s Battery” by 
George W. Cable. This battle is also pictured 
in Brady’s “The Southerners.” The naval duel 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac is de- 
picted in Mary Johnston’s “The Long Roll.” 
“Tall Men” by J. S. Montgomery and “The Trial 
of Fire” by J. D. Whiting deal with the fight 
between the Alabama and the Kearsarge. Other 
novels about blockade running are Hayes Nelson’s 
“Blockade” and H. J. Heagney’s “Blockade 
Runner.” 

Novelists have pictured battle scenes in books 
dealing with the military careers of their heroes. 
Adelaide Rowell’s “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks,” 
the novel about the Confederate scout Sam Davis, 
is an example. Miss Rowell has also written a 
one-act play about the “Boy Hero of the Con- 
federacy” titled “The High Heart.” 

S. Grant’s 


General 
unexpectedly successful 
career as a soldier was depicted by Hamlin Gar- 
land in “Trail-Makers of the Border,” followed 
by Shirley Seifert’s biographical novel “Captain 
Grant” and Helen Todd’s fictionized biography 
“A Man Named Grant.” Arthur Goodrich is 
author of the play “Mr. Grant.” Thomas Dixon's 
“The Man in Gray” is a novel about General 
Robert E. Lee. John Drinkwater’s play “Robert 


E. Lee” and Edgar Lee Masters’ dramatic poem 


“Lee” are also worthy of mention. Stonewall 
Jackson is portrayed in Mary Johnston’s “The 
Long Roll” and “The Valiant Virginians” by 


James Warner Bellah. “Shod with Flame” by 
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Helen Topping Miller deals with the “Rebel 
Raider,’ General John Hunt Morgan. “God’s 
Angry Man” by Leonard Ehrlich is a fictional 
biography of John Brown, “The Bright Sword” 
by Eleanor Perenyi is a biographical novel of 
General Sam Hood and “The Scarlet Cockerel” 
by Gerald Lagard is built around the figure of 
the ranger John Singleton Mosby. General Wade 
Hampton is pictured in the novel by Thornwell 
Jacobs titled “When for the Truth” and in the 
book for young people by Merritt Parmelee Allen 
titled “Johnny Reb.” General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest is presented in “A Mockingbird Sang at 
Chickamauga” and “Lodging at the Saint Cloud” 
both by Alfred Leland Crabb, in ‘None Shall 
Look Back’’ by Caroline Gordon, and in “Leaps 
the Live Thunder” by Gerald Lagard. General 
Dan Sickles is the subject of “Salute to the Hero” 
by Constance Robertson. Tod Carter is the hero 
of Alfred Leland Crabb’s “Home to Tennessee” 
and Alexander Keith McClung is presented as 
“Keith Alexander” in “Tap Roots” by James 
Street. ‘‘Farewell, My General” by Shirley 
Seifert is a novel of General J. E. B. Stuart and 
his wife. Harnett T. Kane has written three 
biographical novels of the Civil War period— 
“The Lady of Arlington” about Mrs. Robert E. 
Lee, “Bride of Fortune” about Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis, and “The Smiling Rebel” about the Con- 
federate spy Belle Boyd. Hollister Noble’s 
“Woman with a Sword” is the fictionalized life 
of Anna Ella Carroll, Lincoln’s military strategist, 
who devised the “Tennessee Plan” for winning 
the war. 


4 

THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD is pictured in 
Thomas Nelson Page’s novel “Red Rock” and 
in Joel Chandler Harris’ “Gabriel Tolliver.” 
Thomas Dixon’s ‘““The Clansman” was made into 
the epic motion picture “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Other outstanding novels of this period are “A 
Sea Island Lady” by Francis Griswold and “‘The 
Unconquered” by Ben Ames Williams, a sequel 
to his “House Divided.” “The Proud Retreat” 





by Clifford Dowdey is about Jefferson Davis’ 
“flight into oblivion.” 

Seven cities of the Confederacy have inspired 
the writing of notable historical novels. Rich- 
mond is pictured in “Bugles Blow No More” by 
Clifford Dowdey, in John Esten Cook’s ‘““Mohun: 
or the Last Days of Lee and His Paladins,” in 
“Yankee Stranger” by Elswyth Thane, in “Bride 
of Fortune’’ by Harnett T. Kane, and in the 
dramatic poem “Richmond” by Edgar Lee 
Masters. New Orleans is the setting of “By the 
Dim Lamps” by Nathan Schachner, “Wild is 
the River” by Louis Bromfield, and “The Un- 
conquered” by Ben Ames Williams. Charleston 
is presented in “Red Lanterns on St. Michael’s” 
by Thornwell Jacobs, in “Peter Ashley” by Du- 
bose Heyward, and in “Fort Sumter” by Dubose 
Heyward and Herbert Ravenel Sass. Nashville 
is the setting of Alfred Leland Crabb’s “Lodging 
at the Saint Cloud” and Chattanooga of Dr. 
Crabb’s “A Mockingbird Sang at Chickamauga.” 
The action around Natchez is pictured in James 
Street’s “By Valour and Arms” and in Stark 
Young’s “So Red the Rose.” Atlanta during the 
Civil War is the subject of Margaret Mitchell's 
“Gone with the Wind.” The vivid description of 
the Battle of Atlanta was faithfully transcribed to 
the motion picture screen, and readers of the 1937 
Pulitzer Prize novel were delighted with the 
Academy Award movie. Now this great novel 
of the war will be presented on Broadway as a 
musical titled “Scarlett O’Hara.” It may well 
take its place beside “The Copperhead” by 
Augustus Thomas as a stage production laid 
in the Civil War period. Motion pictures like 
“So Red the Rose,” “Tap Roots,” “Jezebel,” “The 
Red Badge of Courage,” and “The Great Loco- 
motive Chase” point the way to further screen 
adaptations of novels dealing with the war. These 
films make the memorable events and figures 
“come alive” for the audience and help both young 
and old to appreciate the courage, the heroism, 
the horror, the brutality, the spectacle, the glory, 
and the high adventure of this glamorous era in 
our nation’s history. 
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New National Library Located in the South 


Leaders and officials of the Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society participated Wednesday, April 
25, 1956, in cornerstone-laying services for the 
Memorial to Thomas W. Phillips (1835-1912), 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Several hundred persons, including represent- 
atives of brotherhood agencies and of educational 
institutions in Nashville’s University Center, at- 
tended the program at 1101 Nineteenth Avenue, 
South, site of the New Society headquarters build- 
ing now under construction. The $1,000,000 
building is being erected with funds provided by 
the Phillips family of Pennsylvania as a memorial 
to Thomas W. Phillips, a leading Disciple author 
and churchman. 

The Society program was presented as a part 
of the 1956 Tennessee State Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches, which met April 24-26 at Wood- 
mont Christian Church in Nashville, during which 
time Forrest F. Reed was elected the new presi- 
dent of the Convention. 

Principal address at the cornerstone-laying 
ceremony was delivered by Dr. William G. West, 
minister, First Christian Church, Chattanooga, 
and chairman of the Society board of directors. 
Dr. West called attention to the facilities for re- 
search study and the preservation of historical 
materials to be provided in the Memorial building. 

“The gift of this magnificent building by the 
Phillips family is unparalleled in American 
Church history. No other denomination will 
have an historical building comparable to the one 
whose cornerstone we lay today. We, and gene- 
rations of Disciples yet to come, cannot express 
in any adequate way our appreciation to the 
Phillips family for their generosity, their vision, 
and their devotion to our historic past and our 
growing future,” Dr. West said. 

Dr. West called the event “history-making,” in 
that it marked an acknowledgment that the past 
heritage of the Disciples of Christ is worth pre- 
serving. “In a real sense, this building will be- 
come our national shrine. Here the sainted 
Thomas Campbell; here his vigorous and schol- 
arly son, Alexander ; here the fiery Walter Scott ; 
and here the ecumenically-minded Stone, along 
with a host of second generation Disciples, though 


dead, will speak to us through their writings, 
through the researches of scholars, and memories 
stirred by collections in our museums. 

“History reaches into the past to gain inspira- 
tion and guidance for the present and the future. 
We, as Disciples, are encompassed about with a 
great cloud of witnesses—men who protested 
against doctrines which had been pushed to the 
extreme and who witnessed for Christian unity 
back in the days before the ground was ready 
for the seed of ecumenicity. 

“We are creatures of our Christian heritage. 
Without history, we would divorce ourselves 
from the very fountain and source of our faith,” 
he said. 

Dr. West pointed out the diversity of services 
to be rendered by the Historical Society when 


housed in the new Memorial building. He ap- 


pealed for individuals and churches to give in- 
creased support to underwrite the operating 
budget of the Society. “We must keep faith,” 


he said, “with those who thus far have done so 
much in helping us.” 

Claude E. Spencer, Society curator, introduced 
representatives of brotherhood interests and edu- 
cational institutions who placed articles in the 
cornerstone box. A number of documents and 
volumes, in original form or on microfilm, were 
placed in the box by the Society, including past 
issues of THE HARBINGER AND DIS- 
CIPLIANA, informational tracts, W. E. Gar- 
rison’s An American Religious Movement, T. W. 
Phillips’ The Church of Christ By A Layman, a 
RSV New Testament, and Thomas Campbell’s 
Declaration and Address. 

Herman A. Norton, dean of the Disciples Di- 
vinity House of Vanderbilt University, placed in 
the cornerstone box a book describing the work 
of the brotherhood Board of Higher Education 
and its member institutions, pointing out the 
close tie which exists between these institutions 
and the Society in the constant search for truth 
in studying the past record of brotherhood life. 

Dr. John Keith Benton, dean of the School of 
Religion, Vanderbilt, placed a catalogue of the 
university in the box. He expressed the admira- 
tion of the Nashville educational community for 
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the work being done by the Society, and apprecia- 
tion to the donors of the building. Location of 
the Society in Nashville, he said, “is a magnifi- 
cent reminder that culture and civilization cannot 
be understood apart from the history of the Chris- 
tian church and of every vital movement within 
it.” 

“This is not only a University Center,” Dr. 
Benton said, “but a Religious Center. Nothing 
could be more significant or appropriate than to 
have at the heart of this Religious Center this 
beautiful building, standing as a permanent sym- 
bol of the essential spirit of the Disciples Brother- 
hood—the dedication to Christian unity—and as 
a summons to ecumenical fellowship, including 
all Christian people.” 

Dr. A. Dale Fiers, president of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, Indianapolis, guest 
speaker at The Tennessee State Convention, 
placed in the cornerstone box a microfilmed copy 
of a summary report covering activities at home 
and abroad by the brotherhood board of missions 
and Christian education. Representing the agency 
which is in the line of succession from the oldest 
organization in brotherhood life, the American 
Christian Missionary Society, founded in 1849, 
Dr. Fiers spoke of the need for preserving our 
heritage. He expressed the congratulations of 
the United Society on the progress made in re- 
cent years by the Historical Society in this area 
of vital brotherhood service. 

Dr. Gaines M. Cook, executive secretary of the 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 


Indianapolis, placed a microfilmed copy of the 
1955 Year Book of Disciples of Christ in the 
cornerstone box. He referred to 1955, mid-point 
in the brotherhood long range program, as a time 
reflecting the growth of the Disciples in all phases 


of work. “Future generations may well mark 
this year as a milestone toward our maturity as 
a people,” he said. 

“In behalf of our brotherhood, I extend con- 
gratulations to the Disciples of Christ Historical 
Society. You have ventured in faith to preserve 
our heritage in days when faith and a few in- 
terested friends were all you had. Now, this 
building, for which we are all grateful to the 
Phillips family, marks your establishment in a 


home of your own. But more than that, it marks 
your transition from the concern of a few in- 
dividuals to a brotherhood concern. It means, 
further, that the Disciples of Christ are now to 
have a building worthy of our cause, symbolizing 
our extraordinary place in the religious life of 
this nation. 

“This means not fulfillment, but beginning— 
for we are a young people. It recognizes the 
permanence of a message which reflects a strong 
and growing place in the Church of Christ,”’ Dr. 
Cook said. 

Society officers, led by Mr. Spencer and Dr. 
West, participated in sealing the cornerstone. Dr. 
Charles E. Crouch, Nashville, chairman of the 
Society building committee, and Forrest F. Reed, 
Nashville, vice-chairman of the board of directors, 
officially placed the mortar and declared the 
cornerstone to be well and truly laid. 

Other members of the Society executive com- 
mittee—Miss Eva Jean Wrather, Nashville, J. 
Edward Moseley, Indianapolis, DCHS secretary, 
James E. McKinney, DCHS executive director, 
and Dr. J. Philip Hyatt, Nashville, took part 
in the cornerstone-laying ceremony, along with 
the ministers of two Nashville churches, Dr. F. F. 
Drowota, Woodmont, and Dr. A. W. Braden, 
Vine Street. Dan C. Kenner, Memphis, presi- 
dent of the 1956 Tennessee convention and mem- 
ber of the Society executive committee, presided. 
Richard L. Person, Memphis, was the song di- 
rector. 


Other Society directors attending the event in- 
cluded Dr. Henry E. Webb, Erwin, Tennessee, 
Chester P. Hensley, Louisiana, Missouri, Miss 
Mayble Epp, Indianapolis, William C. Wilson, 
Nashville, and Hugh M. Riley, Dallas. 

Following the cornerstone-laying program, 
those attending were conducted on a tour of edu- 
cational institutions in the University center area, 
including the new office building for the Tennessee 
Christian Missionary Society and the Disciples 
Divinity House, concluding with a worship serv- 
ice at the Upper Room Chapel, one block from 
the site of the new Historical Society building. 

The Memorial building, which will be com- 
pleted in early summer, 1957, represents the most 
extensive facility of its kind ever erected. 
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Southern Writers and Southern Literature 


Compiled by T1t~tMAN L. MARTIN 


There were two opposed forces in the culture 
of the South before the Civil War, one florid 
and oratorical, violent and reckless, dominated 
by the romanticism of Scott, favoring the indi- 
vidual exploit and the gallant charge in warfare, 
the masked ball and Mardi Gras in social life, 
the duel in personal and political disputes and 
the castle in architecture. The other side of 
Southern culture was practical and enterprising. 
Southern fiction has dealt with the first and not 
with the second. 

—Robert Cantwell. “The Faulkners: Recol- 
lections of a Gifted Family,” in New 
World Writing, 2d Mentor Selection. 
New American Library, 1952. P. 311, 
of pp. 300-15. 

There have been two accepted literary con- 
ventions about Mississippi [and, of course, other 
Southern states as well]—the sentimental and the 
bestial: degenerate neurotic morons, and _ red 
roses tucked behind shell-pink ears that never, 
never hear anything but flattery. 

—Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s review of Deep 
Dark River, by Robert Rylee, in Book-of- 
the Month Club News, June, 1935. 

There have been eleven Pulitzer Prize 
novels by Southern writers, eight of them women. 
The only woman to receive the Nobel prize for 
Literature is a Southerner—Pearl S. Buck. An- 
other Southerner, William Faulkner, won this in- 
ternational award in 1951. Southerners have pro- 
duced the longest novels in American literature 
“Gone with the Wind,” “Anthony Adverse,” 
‘Look Homeward, Angel,” “House Divided,” and 
“Sironia, Texas”—and monumental biographies 
like those of Lee and his lieutenants (seven vol- 
umes) and Washington (six volumes) by Douglas 
Southall Freeman. Southern writers have given 
our literature such unforgettable characters as 
Scarlett O’Hara and Rhett Butler, Porgy and 
Bess, Jeeter Lester, Scarlet Sister Mary, John 
Henry, Uncle Remus, Aunt Minerva and William 
Green Hill, and Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. Southern literature contains variety in 
abundance, from “Tobacco Road” to the Old 


South plantation life of “So Red the Rose,” from 
the romantic moonlight-and-magnolias school to 
the sordid school of Southern fiction. Every 
phase of regional life has been exploited in truly 
notable local color writing. The lyrical and 
musical phase of the South is reflected in the 
epic poem “John Brown’s Body,” which George 
Gershwin made from DuBose Heyward’s “Porgy,” 
and the opera “Show Boat” by Jerome Kern, 
taken from the novel by Edna Ferber. The 
South has given the American theatre its most 
popular plays—‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Abie’s 
Irish Rose,” and “Tobacco Road”—and its best- 
loved motion pictures—‘“The Birth of a Nation” 
and “Gone with the Wind.” [And many addi- 
tional titles, just as memorable, could now be 
added to the list.] 

—David J. Harkness. “Foreword” to his 
Profiles of the Southern States: A Manual 
for Schools and Clubs. University of Ten- 
nessee Newsletter, XXXII (January, 
1953). 


Dr. Randall of Brown University stated re- 


cently that the South occupies the same place 
in literary achievement that was held by New 
England a century ago and the Middle West fifty 
years ago. 


—Forrest F. Reed, Editor of THE SouTHERN 
OBSERVER, in a letter to this compiler, 
July, 1954. 

Almost every Southern family has a home 
place. The children wander away to the North 
or to one of the new Southern cities where money 
is not so hard to earn, but they come home for 
Thanksgiving or Christmas or a summer vaca- 
tion, bringing their own children, and once again 
they feel that people understand them and speak 
their language; this place is where they belong. 
The sense of place is another distinguishing 
feature of Southern fiction. The stories don’t 
just happen anywhere; they fake place in the 
Delta or the Bluegrass or the Pennyroyal or in a 
particular district of northwestern Alabama; they 
are partly based on its folkways. If the setting 
were changed, they would be different stories. 
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Along with a sense of place, Southern stories 
often reveal a sense of the land itself. The land 
itself is not merely a background for events; in 
some of the stories . . 
acter. 

—Malcolm Cowley. “Introduction” to 
Great Tales of the Deep South. Lion Li- 
brary paperback LL30, 1955. P. x, of 
pp. vii-xii. 

Once I saw a group of little girls on a Missis- 
sippi sidewalk, all dolled up in their mothers’ and 
sisters’ cast-off finery, old raggedy ball gowns and 


. it becomes a central char- 


plumed hats and high-heeled slippers, enacting a 
meeting of ladies in a parlor with perfect mimicry 
But one 
child was not satisfied with the attention paid her 


of polite Southern gush and simper. 


enraptured performance by the others, they were 
too involved in their own performances to suit 
her, so she stretched out her skinny arms and 
threw back her skinny neck and shrieked to the 
deaf heavens and her equally oblivious playmates, 
“Look at me, look at me, look at me!” 

And then her mother’s high-heeled slippers 
threw her off balance and she fell to the sidewalk 


in a great howling tangle of soiled white satin 


and torn pink net, and still nobody looked at her. 
I wonder if she is not, now, a Southern writer. 
—Tennessee Williams. Preface to his Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof. New Directions, 1955. 
Reprinted in New York Times, March 28, 
1955. 

[And is it only the best, the most truthful in 
Southern writing which catches and holds the at- 
tention of critics? 

size :] 


Try the following on for 


It is not true that a good thing always lives 
and a bad thing dies soon. In literature nothing 
is more enduring than moral falsehood. It has 
kept the low blood pressure of creed faintly 
throbbing with life. 

—Opie Percival Read. / Remember. Rich- 
ard R. Smith Co., 1930. P. 107. 
WISDOM FOR OUR TIME: A quote very 

apropros of many things. 

The New York Judge who ruled that a park 
playground can’t be converted to a parking lot 
seems to me to be advocating a darkly un- 
American doctrine, that children are more im- 
portant than cars. 

“Senator Roper’s” column, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Sunday, May 20, 1956. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


In the weeks just past announcements of sev- 
eral prizes and awards in the world of letters 
have been made. The 1956 Pulitzer Prizes in 
letters, drama, and music were made public in 
May by Columbia University. The fiction prize 
went to MacKinlay Kantor’s best-selling Civil 
War novel, “Andersonville” (World). Richard 
Hofstadter received the history prize for “The 
Age of Reform” (Knopf), a study of “the passion 
for reform” which colored American life and 
politics in the years between 1890 and 1940. The 
prize for biography went to “Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe” (Oxford), Talbot F. Hamlin’s biogra- 
phy of America’s first professional architect. The 
poetry award went to. Elizabeth Bishop for 
“Poems: North and South—A Cold Spring” 


(Houghton, Mifflin). Frances Goodrich’s and 


Albert Hackett’s “The Diary of Anne Frank” (to 
be published this summer by Random House) re- 
ceived the drama prize. “Symphony No. 3” by 
Ernst Toch took the music award. This year 
marks the 39th year that the prizes, which carry 
cash awards of $500 each, have been made... . 
Columbia University also awards the Bancroft 
Prizes each year for “distinguished writings in 
American history.” The 1955 awards, which 
carry a stipend of $2,000 each, were given to 
Elizabeth Stevenson for “Henry Adams” (Mac- 
millan) and to Richard N. Current and the late 
J. G. Randall for “Last Full Measure: Lincoln 
the President” (Dodd, Mead). . . . The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews recently cited 
seven 1955 books “for outstanding contributions 


promoting the cause of good will and understand- 
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ing among the people of our nation.” Awarded 
the National Brotherhood Certificate of Recogni- 
tion were “The Changelings” by Jo Sinclair (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), “How Far the Promised Land?” by 
Walter White (Viking), “The Compact Treasury 
of Inspiration” edited by Kenneth Seeman Giniger 
(Hawthorne), “Now Is the Time” by Lillian 
Smith (Viking), “Nationalism: Myth and Real- 
ity” by Boyd C. Shafter (Harcourt, Brace), and 
“The Fifth Amendment Today” by Erwin N. 
Griswold (Harvard). The Conference’s National 
Brotherhood Award went to John Lord O’Brian 
for his book “National Security and Individual 
Freedom.” (Harvard). ... The John Burroughs 
Medal for 1956 has been presented to Guy 
Murchie, Jr., for “Song of the Sky” (Houghton, 
Mifflin). Instituted in 1926 by the John Bur- 
roughs Association, the medal is given each year 
for literature “which combines literary quality 
with accuracy of statement and is based on orig- 
inality of observation and conclusion.” . . . 


9 


THE QUADRENNIAL SEASON of the political cam- 
paign book is upon us, and such books are com- 
ing thick and fast at this point. Tennessee’s 
Estes Kefauver is the subject of an informal bi- 
ography, titled “The Kefauver Story” (Dial, 
$3.00), by Parade Washington correspondents 
Jack Anderson and Fred Blumenthal. “The 
Lyndon Johnson Story” by Booth Mooney, John- 
son’s executive assistant for three years, is 
scheduled for publication this month by Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy. “My Brother Adlai” by 
Elizabeth Stevenson Ives (Morrow, $4.00) and 
“What I Think” by Adlai E. Stevenson (Harper, 
$3.00) were published early this year. David L. 
Cohn’s ‘The Fabulous Democrats” (Putnam, 
$5.95) is a history in picture and text of the 
Democratic Party. On the Republican side Mr. 
Eisenhower is the subject of several recent books. 
“My Friend Ike” by Marty Snyder and Glenn 
D. Kittler (Frederick Fell, $3.50) tells the story 
of the friendship between the President and the 
Mess Sergeant. Merlo J. Pusey’s “Eisenhower 





the President” (Macmillan, $3.75) is an appraisal 
of Eisenhower’s record as President and of his 
administration’s accomplishments by an ex- 
perienced Washington observer, biographer, and 
Pulitzer Prize winner. “Affairs of State: The 
Eisenhower Years” by Richard H. Rovere (Far- 
rar, Straus, and Cudahy, $4.50) is a collection of 
articles written from 1950 on which covers Eisen- 
hower’s nomination and election, McCarthy and 
his cohorts, and includes appraisals of Dulles, 
Nixon, and Sherman Adams. “Eisenhower: The 
Inside Story” by Robert J. Donovan (Harper, 
$4.50) is a behind-the-scenes account of the Ad- 
ministration as recorded by the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Washington correspondent. Vice- 
President Nixon is the subject of two campaign 
biographies—“‘This Is Nixon” by James Keogh 
(Putnam, $2.75) and “Nixon” by Ralph De 
Toledano (Holt, $3.00). ... 


Supreme Dominium 


By Evetyn P. HAMILTON 


God formed the earth, the sky, the seas; 

And then, to man, He said, “Take these; 
They’re yours throughout your earthly span. 
You have dominion, that is the plan.” 


Man conquered first the forest’s glen; 
Wild beasts became his food, and then, 
The trees he took for homes. The waves 
Of sea, with slap of oar, were slaves. 


All known resource has been subdued, 
But mankind’s faith is not renewed; 

He grumblies at his lot on earth 

And curses God who gave him birth. 


Will selfish man destroy the whole, 
Then ask the Maker to console 
With miracles, as in the day 

He gave to man a master’s way? 


Man has forgot the major plan: 
God has dominion over man! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


GRAY FOX. Robert E. Lee and the Civil War. 

By Burke Davis. Rinehart. $6.00 

The author of “They Called Him Stonewall” 
has written the first volume covering Robert 
E. Lee’s role in the Civil War. Written in the 
same narrative style as the excellent biography of 
Jackson, but firmly based on eyewitness accounts, 
letters and dispatches, “Gray Fox” is a book of 
compelling interest, revealing intimately the 
nature of Lee and many of the men with whom 
he was associated. 

Lee’s character was strange and complex. With 
an ability like the fox of sniffing out danger, of 
making moves that seemed to be based on a com- 
plete knowledge of enemy plans and thinking, Lee 
could also be guilty of timorous actions. On one 
of his first major assignments, to the mountains of 
West Virginia, Lee showed one defect of char- 
acter that often plagued him. General Loring, in 
command of the area, was throwing away his 
opportunities, was filled with timidity. But Gen- 
eral Lee did not so much as force a candid dis- 
cussion of the campaign. Writes Davis, “It was 
an incredible victory for the timorous officer over 
Lee, an incident that was to assume greater pro- 
portions as this war dragged on; in his first brush 
with a disobedient general officer, Lee found him- 
self too gentle, his modesty too genuine, to grasp 
the situation with the hand of command... . It 
was ludicrous, of course, but Lee left Huntersville 
with his party almost as if he fled from the neces- 
sity of dealing with Loring.” 

Combined with this gentleness of character, was 
another unusual trait for a man who possessed 
such remarkable ability. Lee was unwilling to 
allow censure even under most provoking situa- 
tions. Too often, perhaps, he kept the secrets of 
other generals who failed, was willing to take the 
blame himself. President Davis wrote of the 
problem, when after the dismal debout in the 
mountains of West Virginia, Lee went to South 
Carolina. “The clamor which then arose fol- 
lowed him when he went to South Carolina, so 


that it became necessary on his departure to write 
a letter to the Governor of that State, telling him 
what manner of man he was. Yet, through all 
this . . . he stood in silence, without defending 
himself . . . for he was unwilling to offend any- 
one who was wearing the sword and striking 
blows for the Confederacy.” 

In those days Robert E. Lee was sometimes 
called derisive names, one of which was “Granny 
Lee.” But he went quietly on his way, refusing 
to humble others, submitting not only to public 
ridicule, but to the frequent stupid military plan- 
ning of his President. That the Gray Fox was 
able to win great battles, to thoroughly out- 
maneuver an enemy, superior in numbers, is a 
tribute to his innate military genius. 

The ever-fickle public briefly idolized Lee after 
The Seven Days. But the true nature of the 
respect in which he was held by those who under- 
stood the war came from Jackson who repeated 
everywhere, “I would follow him blindfolded.” 

These problems of personalities faced by 
Robert E. Lee must be understood, if we are to 
know the true greatness of the man. His ac- 
complishments can only be understood in relation 
to the bickerings, failings. The situation Lee 
faced all through the war is brought out clearly 
by Davis: “Hill refused to speak to Sorrel, or 
even to see him on routine business. Longstreet 
placed General Hill under arrest, to be confined 
to his camp.” In addition to planning battles, Lee 
must spend valuable time and energy to settle 
such questions, soothing injured feelings, bring- 
ing peace to his generals, some of whom fought 
each other with an energy equal to that with 
which they fought the enemy. 

Through the pages of this satisfying biography 
the reader is with Lee through the bickering and 
stupidities, with him when he is fierce in battle, 
complacent about the slaughter of the enemy. 
Another Lee, tender, deeply religious, emerges in 
his letters to his wife. But also there was a Lee 
who sometimes lost his temper, who was able to 
storm at his inferior officers. He was a man who 
“calmly and accurately predicated the Confed- 
eracy’s fate’ yet was able even in the last days 
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to check the enemy again and again with 
“shrewdness, courage, audacity in attack and 
tenacity in defense.” 


In addition to his biographies of Lee and Jack- 
son, Burke Davis has written two historical novels, 
both with American Revolutionary settings. A 
writer for the Greensboro, North Carolina News, 
Davis with his wife and children lives at Guilford 
College, North Carolina. His “Gray Fox” should 
achieve the same success as “They Called Him 
Stonewall” for again he develops the same flair 
for the you-are-there quality that made the Jack- 
son biography a notable success. 


A WALK ON THE WILD SIDE. By Nelson 
Algren. Farrar, Straus. $4.50 


Winner of the first National Book Award, with 
his “The Man with the Golden Arm,” Nelson 
Algren is a favorite of the critics and is widely 
praised. And this reviewer fails to understand 
why. “A Walk on the Wild Side” is one of those 
big books that ramble on, page after page, through 
a welter of sex and perversion. It is the story of 
Dove Linkhorn of Texas, who arrives in New 
Orleans in the ’30’s. While the reader becomes 
intimately acquainted with Dove’s sexual prowess 
he is also introduced to all manner of nastiness, 
to a world in which everyone is out for number 
one, where all police are brutal and corrupt, where 
life is filled with a variety of mentally and phys- 
ically crippled people. Just why all this should 
make our literary pace-setters happy is beyond 
the ability of this reviewer to comprehend. For 
“A Walk on the Wild Side” is not even well 
written, becomes tedious, just plain long-winded. 


After Dove Linkhorn establishes his sexual 
prowess in New Orleans, he comes upon hard 
times. His eyes gouged out by a loathesome 
cripple, Dove returns to Texas and the Mexican 
girl who first taught him of his special gift for 
womankind. The New York Herald Tribune 
states that “A Walk on the Wild Side” is “with- 
out peer” and “most extraordinary in modern 
fiction” “a novel of immense vitality and imagina- 
tive exuberance.” 

Perhaps this reviewer is unable to understand 
Mr. Algren’s subtleties, is unable to grasp some 
special message the author seeks to tell. 


= 


After wallowing in New Orleans’ redlight dis- 
trict it is a pleasure to turn to a series of books 
on mundane matters, published by the Pioneer 
Press of Harriman, Tennessee. This publishing 
house specializes in matters relating to firearms 
and other highly specialized subjects. “How to 
be a Gunsmith” by J. P. Stelle and William R. 
Harrison ($3.95) was first published in 1883 and 
is the accepted classic in the field of gunsmithing. 
The book is well illustrated, contains chapters on 
the History of the Gun, How Guns Are Made, 
Guns .Jow in Use, descriptions of tools needed in 
the making of guns. 

“American Antique Rifles and Current Prices” 
by Martin Rywell, is a paperback listing of all 
known American rifles, shotguns and carbines of 
every make, model and type. It sells for $2.00. 


“Cartridge Manual: an illustrated digest,” by 
W. A. Bartlett and D. B. Gallatin ($2.00) lists 
every cartridge patent issued in the U. S., Eng- 
land and France prior to 1878 with illustrations. 


LIFE WITH HEZZIE. By George C. Grise. 
Comet Press. $2.75 
Hezzie was the wedding gift the Grises bought 
for each other. There are many laughs in this 
frolicing book for Hezzie is a 1934 model panel 
truck with the disposition of ‘“‘a flighty grand- 
mother.” Overhauled and put back into action 
in 1946, Hezzie has taught her owners some good 
lessons, has almost caused severe marital discord, 
developed a personality. The ancient truck is 
no longer physically with the author and his wife, 
but according to them, she still prowls the streets 
of Nashville at a galloping fifty miles an hour. 
George C. Grise is a native Kentuckian, with a 
Ph.D. from George Peabody College. He is now 
Professor of English at Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville, Tenn. 


ELBERT RUSSEL QUAKER. An Autobiog- 
raphy. The Friendly Press, Jackson, Tennes- 
see. 


Elbert Russel taught and preached in many 
parts of the United States, lectured in Europe, 
was a member of a good will mission to Central 
America, was Dean of Duke University Divinity 
School. 


His autobiography is edited by his 
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daughter, Marcia Russel Gobbel of Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, and includes a chapter summarizing the 
last ten years, written by Dr. Josiah Cox Russell, 
his son who is Professor of Medieval History at 
the University of New Mexico. 


Briefly Noted 


HISTORY OF PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA. By Herbert C. Bradshaw. Dietz 
Press. $10.00 

BLOUNT JOURNAL 1790-1796. Tennessee 
Historical Society, Nashville. $3.00 
A record of the executive actions of William 

Blount as governor of the Southwest Territory. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF GEORGIA. By Cullen-Bryant 
Gosnell and C. David Anderson. Crowell. 
$4.95 
A college text, covering government on state 

and local levels. 

THOUGH HE SLAY ME. By Arthur Ayers. 
Vantage. $3.50 
A novel of a young Methodist minister in the 

South, set some 40 years ago and involving the 

many problems faced in accomplishing his mis- 

sion. 

KERR COUNTY, TEXAS. By Bob Bennett. 
Naylor. $7.50 
A history of Kerrville and Kerr County, Texas, 

from pioneer days to the present. 

GOD IN HIS WORLD. By Charles S. Duthie. 
Abingdon. $2.50 
The place and work of evangelism in the 

church. 

AN M.D. THE HARD WAY. By Dr. John E. 
Sparks. Naylor. $4.00 
Biography of a Texas doctor who put himself 

through school and set up a rural practice. 

DELTA RETURN. By Charles G. Bell. Uni- 
versity of Indiana. $2.75 
An autobiographical poem, recalling the au- 

thor’s boyhood days in the Mississippi Delta 

country. 

THREE CREEKS TO CROSS. By M. Fran 
Engels. Vantage. $3.00 
A civil war novel of a Missouri girl who falls 

in love with a Yankee but marries another man. 





WITHIN THESE WALLS. 
Greene. Exposition. $3.50 
A historical novel, the chronicle of a family 

through five generations and from the deep South 

to Mormon Utah. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 
By Charles W. Stetson. Garrett & Massie, 
Richmond. $5.00 
Studies of George Washington as a private 

citizen of Fairfax County, Virginia. 

THE FAITH OF JESUS. By Ira Jay Martin. 
Exposition. $3.00 
The author is Associate Professor of Philosophy 

and Religion at Berea College, Kentucky, and 

analyses the character and teachings of Jesus as 
shown in his personal life. 

COME A GENTLEMAN. By Zas Fortmayer. 
Vantage. $3.50 
A novel set in New Orleans, dealing with a 

family of French descent. 

CLAIM THESE VICTORIES. By J. Clyde 
Wheeler. Bethany. $2.50 
The minister of Crown Heights Christian 

Church, Oklahoma City, suggests ways of gain- 


By Freida K. 


ing victory over doubt, tension and worry. 





Among the New Juveniles 


THE YELLOW CANES. 
ertson. Steck. $2.00 
We select this first novel for young readers by 

a Mississippi-born writer as our juvenile-of-the- 

month. Tom Robertson is a native of Mississippi 

and has had extensive experience as a newspaper 
writer in that state and in Georgia. His writing 
includes many feature articles for church and pro- 
fessional magazines. 

“The Yellow Canes” is a story of the Natchez 
country of the lower Mississippi during the days 


By Thomas L. Rob- 


when France and England were struggling for 
control of the region. 
to 12. 

When young Paul Leveque and his family ar- 
rive in the New World from France they discover 
that there are many new things to learn. Paul’s 
father is a locksmith and the family settle at 
Fort Rosalie in the Natchez country. The Nat- 
chez Indians attack the little colony and the 


It is suitable for ages 9 
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Leveque family are among the few who escape 
massacre. But as the family escapes through the 
wilderness, young Paul is captured by the Indians 
and becomes a slave. To his surprise, Paul finds 
that he is not badly treated. Given the name 
“Panther Fighter,” Paul soon has friends among 
the Indians, learns much about their crafts and 
way of life. With his friend Little Bear, Paul 
has a lot of fun in the forest and is only worried 
by the fear that he will never see his family again. 

But Paul’s easy life changed when he was given 
to White Rabbit, chief of the Yellow Canes. 
White Rabbit treated him as a real slave, made 
him do the most menial and difficult chores, beat 
him constantly. The only thing that made life 
bearable was the friendship of a little girl of the 
tribe. And it was this little girl, Honey Locust, 
who eventually made Paul’s escape possible. 

Paul hoped to escape, or to receive help, when 
a priest visited the tribe. But the priest could 
not help him. Then a French soldier visited the 
tribe, demanded that White Rabbit release his 
French slave. White Rabbit refused and Paul 
decided to make an escape. 

With the help of Honey Locust he slips from 
the camp at night. The two children go down 
stream in a stolen canoe. After some exciting 
adventures they meet Paul’s uncle and Little Bear, 
his old friend. With them, the escaping children 
go on down the river towards Mobile where Paul’s 
family is now living. 

“The Yellow Canes” is well written, filled with 
Indian lore that Paul Levique learned while he 
was a captive. His experiences among the In- 
dians and his escape to his own people make an 
adventure-packed story that young people will en- 
joy. The book is illustrated with black and white 
pictures by Bill Klapp. 


For The Very Young 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO TIF .... 
nore Klein. William Scott. $2.25 
For ages 5 to 8, this well illustrated little book 
tells what a boy, a girl and a man do in a series 
of unusual predicaments. The first situation is 
the sight of a rhinoceros coming down the street 
and the boy, girl and man all react differently 
to the question “What Would You Do?” 


By Leo- 


THE TRUE BOOK OF AIRPORTS AND 
AIRPLANES. By John Lewellen. Childrens 
Press. $2.00 
An accurate account, for children of the be- 

ginning grades, of different types of airplanes and 

airport facilities. With excellent drawings that 
complement the easy-to-read text. 


WHERE’S TERESA? By Decie Merwin. Lip- 
pincott. $2.00 
The problem of Teresa, who runs away every 
day, is solved when brother Eddy suggests put- 
ting bells on her shoes. With attractive illustra- 
tions by the author. For ages 4 to 6. 





For Ages 8 to 12 


THE SILVER MACE. By Maud and Miska 

Petersham. Macmillan. $2.25 

Subtitled “A Story of Williamsburg,” this book 
will also be of interest to older children. With 
many beautiful pictures the book traces the history 
of Williamsburg, famous colonial capital of Vir- 
ginia. And the history of Virginia Colony is also 
told at the same time. Many of the illustrations 
are in color. The book will be of interest es- 
pecially to the many children who will visit Wil- 
liamsburg each year with their parents. 


THE WONDERS INSIDE YOU. By Mar- 
garet Cosgrove. Dodd, Mead. $2.50 
A hygiene book that attempts to give children 
an intelligent understanding of the body as a 
God-given tool, which, when properly used, will 
make a happy life possible. With many simple 
and easily understood illustrations. 


BERRIES IN THE SCOOP. By Lois Lenski. 

Lippincott. $2.25 

In the Roundabout America Series, a book 
about the Cape Cod Cranberry industry. The 
story tells about a family who, with their neigh- 
bors, earn a living in the Cranberry bogs. Suita- 
ble for ages 7 to 9. Illustrated with black and 
white drawings. 


WE LIVE BY T 
Lippincott. $2. 


HE RIVER. By Lois Lenski. 
25 

A book in the same series, describing the life 
of a family living on one of America’s great rivers. 
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SYRUP. By Margaret Otto. 

$2.50 

For children around 8 years of age, or pos- 
sibly younger, this is the story of three puppies 
and their mother, Spice. One of the puppies is 
named Syrup and there are exciting times, in- 
cluding a wedding-and-puppy party. Illustrated 
in black and white. 


Henry Holt. 


WONDERFUL GOOD NEIGHBORS. By 

Ruth Helm. Lippincott. $2.75 

A very nice story of the Amish people of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. Manny Tremaine 
didn’t want to live among these people who 
dressed differently, who allowed their hair to 
grow long. Manny discovers new friends and 
realizes an ambition—to have a garden of his 
own. 


DESERTS. By Delia Goetz. Morrow. $2.00 

An intriguing, beautifully illustrated book 
about the desert lands of the world. The author 
describes why deserts have no water, how an- 
imals, birds and plants adapt to the situation. 
And in spite of the lack of water, people have 
always managed to live in the desert. Modern 
methods of irrigation and the discovery of oil 
and minerals are now changing the life of the 
desert. Miss Goetz is a staff member of the 
U. S. Office of Education, in charge of the Edu- 
cational Materials Laboratory in the Division of 
International Education. 


MORE THAN CONQUERORS. Edited by 
Genevieve Greer and MUCH TO DARE, both 
published by the Broadman Press. $1.75 
Includes many biographies of men and women 

who became missionaries in far away lands. 

THE MONKEY TREE. By Irene M. Bose. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
An adventure story set in a Hindu village in 

Central India, involving four boys and many 

monkeys. Includes much valuable information 

about the folkways and religions of India. 


FRIENDS WITH GOD. 
shall. Whittlesey. $2.00 
Stories and prayers of the famous Peter Mar- 

shall family. Includes four poems, six prayers 

and twelve stories. 


By Catherine Mar- 


For Ages 12 and Up 


PEOPLE. By Irvin Block. Watts. $2.95 
What makes people behave as they do? Why 
is the wrong thing for some people the right 
thing for others? What would you be like if you 
had been born somewhere else? These and many 
other questions are answered in this interesting 
book about people everywhere. It is an informa- 
tive book that gives the young reader a better 
appreciation of his own society and the ways of 


other people, who seem strange just because they 
are different. 


THE LOST ONES. By Robert Shaffer. Henry 
Holt. $2.75 
A story of an American boy living in Athens, 

Greece. Peter has an American friend living 

next door, a Greek boy friend named Alexis 

with a mysterious background, and a dog named 

Arno. There is excitement when Alexis’ sister 

is abducted by the Communist guerrillas and the 

boys search for her. The author paints a vivid 

picture of modern Greece as he develops the 


story. He was in a State Department assign- 
ment in Greece when he gathered material for 
the book. Illustrated. 


SENORITA OKAY. By Nancy Hartwell. Holt. 
$2.75 
A young Ohio girl is left a legacy by a former 
teacher. But in order to fulfill conditions of the 
will, Patricia O’Kane must live and study in Mex- 
ico for one winter. She makes many friends in 
San Miguel and helps solve a mystery. 


MIAMI TOWERS. By Harriet Carr. Mac- 
millan. $2.75 
A story of two girls, age seventeen and nine- 
teen, who move to Miami. The older girl is 
crippled from polio, goes to a vocational school 
and becomes interested in a cheerful young man. 
Lynn, the younger, also finds her place in a 
school group. The book will largely be of in- 
terest to teen-age girls. 
GOD’S RIVER COUNTRY. By Marion and 
Ben Ferrier. Prentice-Hall. $2.95 
The latest in the Lodestar Series, a true ac- 
count of a thousand-mile canoe trip by the au- 
thors and ten students from Winnepeg to Hud- 
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son Bay and return. Will be of interest to all 
young people who like the out-of-doors. 
WONDER WORLD OF MICROBES. 

Madeleine Grant. Whittlesey. $2.50 

An account of the world seen through the 
microscope and magnifying glass. The discovery 
of polio vaccine and the wonder drugs is simply 
explained. 
HILLBILLY PITCHER. By C. P. and O. B. 

Jackson. Whittlesey. $2.50 

Story of a boy from Tennessee who makes good 
on a big city high school team but has his prob- 
lems before achieving success. With drawings. 
TOO MANY PROMISES. By Ruth F. 

Chandler. Abelard-Schuman. $2.50 

A city boy, in trouble with the law, goes to a 
chinchilla farm in the country. 





From the University Presses 


JAMES WILSON. By Charles Page Smith. 
University of North Carolina Press. $7.50 
James Wilson was one of the signers of the 

Declaration of Independence, one of the Penn- 

sylvania Colony’s most promising young lawyers. 

With excellent personal contacts that helped him 

in his career, Wilson became a man who wielded 

tremendous influence on the judicial system of a 

fledgling nation. He helped to develop the basic 

pattern of our present system of courts; carried 
on original studies on the subject of Congres- 
sional committees ; developed in time one of the 
best law practices in the nation. However, James 

Wilson also became debt ridden, partly because 

he was prone to speculate. It may be that it was 

this reason he was appointed an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court rather than Chief Justice, 
the position he hoped for. 

JOHN FILSON OF KENTUCKY. By John 
Walton. University of Kentucky Press. $4.00 
John Filson was author of “The Discovery, 

Settlement and Present State of Kentucky,” a 

volume that became a classic because it so stimu- 

lated the tide of immigration into the frontier 
country. The Filson story was one of tragedy. 

Five years after arriving in Kentucky he disap- 

peared mysteriously into the forests near the 

present city of Cincinnati, which he had helped 


to found. Filson was more than a writer. 

map of Kentucky, prepared in the 1780's, 

amazingly accurate. 

John Walton, author of this biography, was 
born on a farm in Fleming County, Kentucky. 
He is now a faculty member at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

THE PRESENT VIEW OF VIRGINIA. By 
Hugh Jones. University of North Carolina 
Press. $5.00 
The complete title of this book includes the 

words “from whence is inferred a short view of 
Maryland and North Carolina.” Hugh Wilson 
was professor of philosophy and mathematics at 
William and Mary College in 1717 and this book 
is a reprint of the description of religious, cul- 
tural and social life published by Jones in the 
early 1700’s. It is edited by Richard L. Morton, 
who is chairman of the Department of History in 
the College of William and Mary. 

THE FALLEN ANGEL AND OTHER 
STORIES. By William T. Polk. University 
of North Carolina Press. $3.00 
Nineteen short stories, beginning with the time 

of Sir Walter Raleigh and continuing to the 

present day, all with southern settings. The late 

William Polk was author of “Southern Accent,” 

reviewed in this journal nearly two years ago. 

PLANT LOCATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Melvin Greenhut. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $7.50 
This is primarily a book for advanced students 

of economics, in which the author examines the 


location theories of other experts and attempts 
to correlate all into methods of locating plants 
in these times of change. 


DAVID CROCKETT : the Man and the Legend. 
By James A. Shackford. University of North 
Carolina Press. $6.00 
It is inevitable that someone should write a 

scholarly treatise on the man who has captured 
the hearts of young, and not so young, Ameri- 
cans during the past eighteen months. The au- 
thor has developed his story of Crockett as he 
really was through extensive research and this 
will probably become the definitive serious work 
on the “hero of the Alamo.” 
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Other Interesting Books 


BRAINWASHING, THE STORY OF MEN 
WHO DEFIED IT. By Edward Hunter. 
Farrar, Straus. $3.75 


This is certainly one of the most important 
books of our times, an exhaustive account of how 
the Communist technique of brainwashing came 
about, how it can be beaten. It is a book that 
at times makes the reader laugh, at other times it 
makes the reader cry. For there are stories of 
high jinks in prison camps, of men who out- 
witted their captors with humor and pranks. And 
there are also stories of men who lost the fight, 
sometimes bravely and heroically, sometimes 
ignominiously. 

For the first time, brainwashing is explained 
as a definite part of Communist technique based 
upon Ivan Pavlov’s famous conditioned reflex 
experiments. Nicolai Lenin himself saw what 
could be done with Pavlov’s findings in relation 
to masses of people. Men could be conditioned 
to fear, free will could be bent to the will of the 
Party. 

Meticulously Edward Hunter shows the steps 
taken in breaking down the mind of prisoners-of- 
war. He develops his story not only through the 
experiences of American soldiers, but through 
the prison experiences of missionaries, business 
men, engineers. The basic technique was always 
the same, First the prisoner is reduced to a 
state of fatigue that most of us never experience. 
It is done by systematic starvation, by depriving 
the prisoner of sleep. With the fatigue comes the 
mounting hours of inquisition, of frequent phy- 
sical torture, of uncertainty and fear. Not only 
are the Communists able through these methods 
to make a man confess to what never happened. 
They are frequently able to convince him that it 
did happen. The brain, utterly spent, the body 
starved and beaten, the mind and spirit broken, 
hallucinations become inseparable from the 
truth. 


Through the experience of Sam Dean, an en- 
gineer; John Hayes, a missionary; an American 
lawyer in Shanghai; officers and enlisted men, 


white and colored, the author develops step by 


step the basic pattern which is being used, not 


only against prisoners, but against whole popula- 
tions living under Communist rule. 

The complete evil of brainwashing can perhaps 
be understood by knowing how food—or the lack 
of it—is utilized by the Reds. “The usual Com- 
munist tactic,” writes Hunter, “was to provide 
just enough food for survival but not enough 
for a person’s brain to function adequately.” At 
Pak’s Palace, one of the main Korean POW 
camps, the minimum amount of rice needed for 
survival was carefully tabulated and then cut by 
one third. Thus the prisoners were systematically 
starved, until their minds and bodies were weak- 
ened, or ripe for the kill. 

Combined with the fatigue caused by starvation 
is that caused by lack of sleep. Most of us have 
gone twenty-four hours without sleep, some of 
us have even gone several days at a time without 
sleep. But says the author, “Kept up, this cracks 
the finest mind and drives the strongest person 
insane.” The fatigue caused by lack of sleep was 
carefully calculated, like hunger, and just as care- 
fully applied on an individual basis until a man’s 
mind was ready for the final act—the confession. 

Perhaps even more important than Hunter’s 
careful, almost clinical description of methods, is 
his study of what can be done to fight brainwash- 
ing. He sums up what is needed as mental- 
survival training, breaking this down in the fol- 
lowing elements that a man must have to fight 
back: faith, convictions, clarity of mind, a closed 
mind, deceit, crusading spirit, the ability to use 
humor, or as the author calls it “high jinks,” as 
a weapon. 

Even hardened men who had not attended 
church in years admitted their greatest weapon 
against the Communists was religious faith and 
prayer. Men reported that even the ability to 
repeat the Lord’s prayer became a weapon they 
could use against the brainwashers, something 
of substance to fall back on, to lean upon for 
support. 

To win, a man must have convictions. If these 
be of a deep religious nature, so much the better. 
But if not, the prisoner must be convinced of 
something, if only that eventually he will emerge 
from the ordeal victorious. And particularly for 
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military men, there must be convictions about 
country and the cause for which they fight. 

But the most controversial point brought up by 
Edward Hunter is the importance of what he 
calls “the closed mind.” The men who emerged 
victorious from the POW camps were those who 
had a closed mind on the subject of communism. 
They knew the Reds lied, fought dirty, were 
cruel. They entered prison believing that com- 
munism was a hoax. And they found their closed 
minds also their best defense. It was frequently 
the liberal “communism can’t be all bad” thinker 
that broke quickly, for all the Reds need is a 
little indecision, a tiny wedge, to work on. 

Mr. Hunter admits that the closed mind is a 
radical preventative, that it is a short step from 
a closed mind to fanaticism. But he believes the 
mature thinker’s approach to the question of com- 
munism is that it is “not partly evil, but all 
evil.” One woman expressed it in these words, 
“You know, you’re not a little bit pregnant; 
you're either all pregnant or not at all.” 

The most heartwarming part of the brainwash- 
ing story is that part dealing with the manner in 
which American prisoners outwitted and con- 
founded the Reds by “high jinks,” by the use of 
humor that simply defied the inquisitors. There 
were men who confounded the Reds by playing 
cards without cards, by riding a bicycle in 
pantomime. One prisoner completely broke up a 
germ warfare exhibit by calmly eating one of the 
insects, supposedly dropped, laden with germs. 
Another prisoner, forced to write a long disserta- 
tion on America’s newest plane, did so. He de- 
scribed the B-108, a plane of tremendous range. 
It was not until the Reds got to the last page 
that they realized they had been hoaxed. For 
the American concluded his study by stating the 
plane had such a long range it only had to stop 
for refueling once every three years and then 
merely so the crew could re-enlist. 


THE ROGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ ROW. By 
Edward Uhlan. Exposition. $3.50 
Each month one or more books published by 
the so-called “prestige publishers” are reviewed 
or listed in the SOUTHERN OBSERVER. These 
are books for which the author pays the publish- 


ing costs. Many, perhaps most, of these books 
are not well written. But occasionally there is an 
excellent book among the lot. 


Edward Uhlan operates Exposition Press, one 
of the largest of the prestige publishers and he 
writes frankly and with good humor of his busi- 
ness. Along the line he takes a few swipes at his 
more august colleagues. 


Crippled by polio, Uhlan has been able to build 
the sixth largest publishing house in America in 
point of number of books issued, and he started 
his venture with $15 and a borrowed typewriter. 
He defends his business and criticizes the trade 
publishers on several points. For instance he 
states that Exposition books are in every respect 
as well printed and bound as those of the trade 
publishers. He does it for an average price of 
$12 a page while the big boys spend $30 a page. 
Uhlan has other sharp words for the big pub- 
lishers. He writes, “Publishers are the only 
businessmen in America who, as a class, make 
no concerted effort to improve sales, the only 
businessmen who will spend thousands of dollars 
producing an article and then sit on their hands 
hoping that someone will find out about it and 
buy it.” 


Publishers do not properly exploit sales op- 
portunities, do not advertise intelligently nor use 
many gimmicks that could sell books, do not space 
their production properly. 
Uhlan’s major criticisms of the publishing busi- 
ness. And after taking on the publishing business 
as a whole, the author has some sharp words 


These are some of 


about the Book Clubs. Then he follows with 
some barbed comments about reviewers, especially 
those who will give a rave notice for use on the 
jacket of a book, thereby getting their own names 
in print, thus receiving a free publicity ride. 
Every phase of the publishing business is. criti- 
cally examined by the rogue of publishers’ row. 
He writes of the best seller lists, “They not only 
do not indicate the comparative sales between 
titles sold in the bookstores and titles sold through 
other media, but frequently they do not even give 
an accurate picture of the comparative sales of 
bookstore titles.” He reports that surveys of 
methods used in selecting the “best sellers” re- 
veal definite malpractices. A bookseller will re- 
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port titles with which he is overstocked as best 
sellers, thereby hoping to panic the public into 
buying. ‘Time and again,” writes Uhlan, “when 
a book has been boomed as a “best-seller,” the 
crash has come so suddenly that booksellers are 
left overstocked with a worthless commod- 
ity. The publisher has deluded the book- 
seller, the public and, what is absolutely inex- 
cusable from his own standpoint, himself!” 

Mr. Uhlan writes zestfully, if a bit egotistically. 
But most of what he says about the business of 
publishing makes sense. It is a topsy-turvy busi- 
ness and perhaps it needs a few more rogues. 


THE LONG WALK. By Slavomir Rawicz, 
as told to Ronald Downing. Harper. $3.50 
This is a story of escape, written with a fresh- 

ness as if the events described occurred a few 
months ago, rather than fifteen years ago. In 
1941 Slavomir Rawicz, a young Pole, prisoner 
in a Soviet slave labor camp, decided to risk the 
impossible. With six companions, including one 
American, Rawicz broke out of the Siberian slave 
camp during a snow storm. Along the line of 
escape the men were joined by a young girl, also 
running away. They traveled more than four 
thousand miles, through Siberian forests, across 
frozen rivers, into the Gobi desert, through the 
mountain passes of the Himalayas into India. 

“The Long Walk” is one of those books that 
cannot be put down, once begun. There is a 
quality to the story, as written by Ronald Down- 
ing, a British writer, that is almost hypnotic. 
Even in describing of common place events, there 
is suspense that keeps the reader completely en- 
grossed. All eight did not make it into India. 
The first casualities took place in the Gobi desert, 
where the escapees kept alive on snake meat. A 
strange ailment, causing the legs to swell hor- 
ribly, first took the life of the young girl, then 
one of the men. Later another of the men died 
quietly of simple exhaustion; an accident in the 
Himalayas within a few days of the journey’s end 
took one other man. 

The personalities of the men and the girl who 
set out on the long walk become compelling factors 
in the story. That any of the men survived is a 
miracle of human endurance. They passed nights 
so cold that to sleep meant certain death. With- 


out benefit of map or compass, they crossed miles 
of scorching desert, suffering from perpetual 
hunger and thirst. That they survived at all was 
due to the will that drove them on, to the friendly 
assistance they received from Mongolians and 
Tibetans with whom they could not even converse. 
This is truly a remarkable story, beautifully writ- 
ten, thoroughly worth reading. 


COOKING WITH THE CHINESE FLAVOR. 
By Tsuifeng Lin and Hsiangju Lin. Prentice 
Hall. $3.95 
The wife and daughter of Lin Yutang, famous 

Chinese writer, show how to enjoy Chinese cook- 

ing in this unusual cook book. Lin Yutang adds 

a bit himself in a foreword on “The Art of Cook- 

ing.” In addition to many recipes of famous 

Chinese dishes, all of which can be prepared in 

America, there are directions on how to serve 

a Chinese meal, lists of dishes that go best to- 

gether, descriptions of the general nature of 

Chinese cooking. 





Margaret Truman 


SOUVENIR: Margaret Truman’s Own Story. 
By Margaret Truman with Margaret Cousins. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
$3.95 
Reviewed by John David Marshall 

Toward the end of Souvenir Miss Truman 
(now Mrs. Clifton Daniel, Jr.) writes that in 
bringing out this book of memories she had no 
thought of writing history. “The best I could 
hope to write,” she notes, ‘““‘would be a footnote 
to history.” While her book is not history in the 
usual sense, this simple and unaffected autobiog- 
raphy of one of America’s truly outstanding young 
women is indeed a delightful footnote to history. 
Her autobiography—which might be described 
as unofficial history—should prove useful, how- 
ever, to the historian of the future who wishes to 
know how this period in our history looked to 
the daughter of our thirty-third President. 

Margaret Truman tells the story of her life 
from childhood through that day in March of this 
year when her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. 
Truman, announced in Independence, Missouri— 
just as their daughter always insisted they would 


365 pp. 
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—her engagement and approaching marriage. 
Miss Truman writes with warmth and affection of 
her family and friends and of her childhood in 
Independence, discussing her father and mother 
and giving many interesting details on life in the 
Truman household. In an informal and easy go- 
ing style she writes a lively account of her almost 
twenty years in Washington with all its social 
and political whirl. Souvenir also provides the 
reader with some insight into what it is like to 
grow up in a small Midwestern town and then 
to be thrust overnight into the glare of world 
publicity when the author’s father suddenly be- 
came President of the United States. 

Miss Truman’s story is rich in incident and 
sidelights on men and events she had the unique 
opportunity to observe as the daughter of the 
President. She describes vividly from her own 
very personal viewpoint her father’s nomination 
for Vice-President, his succession to the Presi- 
dency on the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, his 
1948 whistle-stop campaign, and his part in the 
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1952 campaign. These “unofficial historical” ac- 
counts make absorbing reading. 

Of course, Miss Truman’s autobiography would 
not be complete without an account of her career 
as a singer. This story she tells frankly and 
simply—pointing out the difficulty of being ac- 
cepted on her own merits as well as noting that 
being the President’s daughter was not exactly a 
handicap either. 

Souvenir is indeed Margaret Truman’s own 
story as only she could write it. It is a story 
of the people she loves, the good fortune she has 
had, the privileges and opportunities she has had, 
the great and the near-great she has met, and 
the rumors she has survived. It is also the story 
of the White House she remembers and of the 
home on 219 North Delaware Street, Inde 
pendence, Missouri, she will never forget. Miss 
Truman deserves warm praise and our thanks 
for giving us a thoroughly charming autobiogra- 


phy. 
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The Alabama and Coushatta 
Indian Tribes of Texas 


By L. E. LIMBERT 


Of the numerous tribes and thousands of In- 
dians, both aboriginal and migratory, that orig- 
inally populated Texas and with whom the early 
settlers came in contact there remains today but 
They are the 
Alabama and Coushatta tribes now living together 


a handful of their descendants. 


on a small reservation near Livingston, county 
seat of Polk County, in the “piney woods” region 
of East Texas. Here, approximately 450 of 
these people have established homes on a 4,351 
acre reservation under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Texas. 

2 


THE FOREBEARERS of these two remaining tribes 
migrated into East Texas from the Alabama Ter- 
ritory shortly after the Louisiana Purchase. Their 
early history reveals them as members of the 
Creek Confederacy with the Alabamas_ belong- 
ing to the Lower Creek and the Koasati 
(Coushatta) to the Upper Creek group of the 
The Creek Confederacy was a 
member of the Muskhogean family as were the 
Apalachee, Chickasaw, Natchez, Seminole, 
Taensa and Tunica tribes. In Creek legend the 
‘“Alibamas” are mentioned as one of the four 


confederation. 


tribes contending for the honor of being con- 
sidered the most ancient and valorous. Although 
a member of the Creek Confederacy these two 
tribes did not conform entirely to the customs or 
Historians report that 
De Soto made mention of these two tribes in some 


laws of the Creeks. 


detail in the chronicles of his famous expedition 
from Florida to the Mississippi River in 1540. 
\fter the French had established themselves at 
Mobile they became involved in some affrays with 
the Alabamas. Peace was soon established and 
thereafter the French and Alabamas remained 
good friends. Later the Alabamas broke up 
with some joining up with their old friends, the 
Koasati (Coushatta ) 
to the Mississippi River with other bands of the 


Another band moved on 


tribe joining them temporarily at this location. 
They again separated with some of the members 


settling in Louisiana. However, the main body of 
the Alabamas continued west and_ established 
themselves in the “Big Thicket” along the Neches 
River in East Texas. 

3 


THE Koasati (Coushatta) tribe as early records 
indicate lived on the Tennessee River as early as 
1500. De Soto reported having made contact 
with these people on his expedition of 1540. 
Sometime later, it appears, they joined up with 
their kinsmen, the Kashampo, but did not con- 
tinue this association for long and moved south. 
They again broke up with some members joining 
the Upper Creeks and others moving on to the 
Tombigbee River. Here they split up again with 
a portion of them moving on to the Red River 
and others migrating to the Neches and Trinity 
Rivers in East Texas. Later the majority of the 
Koasati in East Texas returned to Louisiana 
settling in one community near Kinder. (Cou- 
shatta, county seat of Red River Parish, Louisi- 
ana, is named for this tribe.) The greater part of 
the Koasati remaining in Alabama Territory ac- 
companied the Creeks to Oklahoma in 1836 where 
their descendants are still to be found. Previous 
to this removal some of the Koasati migrated to 
Florida to cast their fortune with the Seminoles. 
The story of the Muskhogean Indian family, 
sometimes referred to as the elite of the aboriginal 
tribes, is both colorful and tragic. This great 
family with its many divisions and groups cov- 
ered the territory that is now Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and parts of Louisiana and Tennes- 
see. Most of what we know today of their cul- 
ture, form of government and communities, has 
come down from the De Soto chronicles and his- 
tory as recorded by French and English settlers 
of that period who came in contact with them as 
missionaries or as traders. The pressure and 
oppression of a steadily expanding white popula- 
tion resulted in their leaving their original terri- 
tory. Moreover, the Indian Removal Act of 
1830, coupled with broken promises and broken 
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treaties, mitigated against their remaining in the 
land of their ancestors and in sending them down 
“The Trail of Tears,” to a reservation. 


4 

THE MIGRATION of members of these two tribes, 
Alabama and Coushatta, to East Texas occurred 
early in the nineteenth centurv 
1816. Although they were Ft adition basically 
farmers with some attempt «i stock raising, their 
constant struggle in the “'sig Thicket” along the 
Neches River for existetice was a precarious one. 
They lived in scattered settlements, an arrange- 
ment that made their struggle more difficult. 
These people and their destitute condition at- 
tracted the attention of General Sam Houston. 
(General Houston was an honored citizen of the 
Cherokee Nation and by whom he was christened 
“Co-lon-neh,” The Raven, a name revered in 
Cherokee mythology.) Recognizing the gravity 
of the situation confronting these people, General 
Houston immediately urged the Texas Legisla- 
ture to come to their relief and which they did 
by purchasing land for the Alabamas. 

This tract consisted of 1280 acres and was 
given the tribe for a reservation, tax free and 
inalienable. General Houston then called upon 
the Legislature to buy land for the Coushatta 
tribe but without success. Gradually the Texas 
Coushatta people moved in with their old friends, 
the Alabamas, on their newly acquired reserva- 
tion. The Texas Legislature from 1861 through 
1866 passed Acts appointing Indian Agents and 


“obably about 


made suitable appropriations for the welfare of 
these two tribes. Unfortunately, the State Legis- 
lature made no further appropriations for their 
benefit until 1930. Here in the midst of their 
reservation in the “Big Thicket” the members 
of the two tribes lived with little notice or atten- 
tion paid them by the white settlers around them. 

In 1928 the Federal Government took cogni- 
zance of their plight and purchased an additional 
3,071 acres of land adjacent to the original reser 
vation holdings and to be held in trust for the 
Alabama and Coushatta Indians. Prior to this 
action the members of the tribes were unable to 
make a living in the original tract of 1280 acres 
and in addition were harassed by thieves, sickness 
and poverty. In addition to the purchase of added 


land for these people the Federal Government 
made possible the purchase of additional livestock 
and farming equipment. Their land was being 
rapidly exhausted by unscientific farming methods 
and it was believed that with instruction in better 
methods and with adequate equipment the eco- 
nomic plight of these tribes could be materially 
improved. Although they experienced dire pov- 
erty they were a proud people and above all 
favorably known to be a people of high morals. 
The Federal land purchase of 1928 gave the two 
tribes a total of 4,351 acres from which to make 
a living. Several years later the Federal Govern- 
ment placed the management of the additional 
acreage (3,071) under the supervision of the 
Texas Board of Control in Austin. With the 
State Board in charge conditions for the tribes 
steadily improved. Essential housing and house- 
hold equipment supplied and living facilities for 
these people made more wholesome and desirable. 


5 

On June 19, 1955, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, announced that Fed- 
eral supervision of the Texas Indians would be 
officially terminated on July 1, 1955. Thus, full 
independence from Federal supervision and regu 
lation has been extended to an Indian tribal group 
in the United States for the first time since 1909 
by this proclamation. The transfer of this trust 
responsibility occurred almost exactly 100 years 
after the State’s first official action in behalf of 
these people. A quit claim deed to the Federal 
Trust Land of 3,071 acres accompanied this proc- 
lamation. With this action the Texas Indians be- 
came the first group to be completely divorced 
from Federal Trusteeship since 1909, the year 
the Stockbridge-Munsee Tribes of Wisconsin re 
ceived fee patents for all their land holdings and 
were classified as full citizens of the United 
States. The Stockbridge-Munsee group, how- 
ever, later resumed special relations with the Fed- 
eral Government by their acceptance of the Indian 
Re-Organization Act of 1934. Texas, therefore, 
is the only state having complete supervision and 
jurisdiction of its Indian people and providing an 
annual appropriation for their health, education 
and welfare. 
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THE STATE OF TEXAS furnishes its Indian people 
on the Alabama-Coushatta Reservation all neces- 
sary medical, dental, hospital and welfare needs 
including old age pensions. Hot school lunches 
and tuition together with all required educational 
aids and materials and recreational aids and 
equipment are provided the Indian children for 
the first through the twelfth grades. The State 
appropriation provides for a family home each 
with its own water well. The members of the 
tribes supply their own food and clothing and 
such luxuries as they can afford. These are the 
only expenses the members absorb as the State 
supplies everything required by indigent mem- 
bers. Many members of the tribes are employed 
in the logging and pulpwood industries in the 
region while some engage in farming and stock 
raising. Some of the Indian women still do bead 
work and basket weaving. These products may 
be purchased at the Indian trading posts on the 
reservation. The workmanship is excellent, au- 
thentic and the prices are reasonable for this 
original handicraft. This work may become a 
lost art in the tribes as the younger people are 
not inclined to continue this feature of the tribal 
culture. It is not being disregarded entirely, as 
for example, Terry Sylestine, a member of the 
reservation, was engaged last summer to teach 
this lore to the children attending the Lion’s State 
Camp for Crippled Children near Kerrville, Texas. 
The children greatly enjoyed the crafts taught 
them and especially the privilege of being taught 
by a real Indian as many of them had never be- 
fore seen an Indian. It is to be hoped that the 
culture of these tribes and of all our Indian people 
will be preserved by them as a continuing part of 
their heritage. It should not be reduced to a 
museum piece. 

School and recreational activities are the prin- 
cipal interests of the younger people with base- 
ball and basketball being the main attractions. 
Many of the Indian boys play in the Little League 
Baseball Club 


sport at the Big Sandy Public School the young 


Llowever, basketball is the main 


The basketball team from this 


, 
Indians attend. 


school became quite famous in tournament play 


and for its outstanding plavers, several of whom 





have been members of the Alabama and Coushatta 
Reservation. 
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THERE IS ANOTHER form of recreation highly 
popular in the reservation area. These are the 
All-Day Singing Conventions, The members of 
the tribes not only thoroughly enjoy these events 
but participate actively in the festivities. On the 
last Sunday in July of each year an All-Day Sing- 
ing Convention is held at the reservation with the 
Indians serving barbecue. People from all over 
East Texas attend bringing box lunches and as 
many as 4,000 people attend this particular Sing- 
ing Convention. Another outstanding event is 
the annual “Pow Wow.” This consists of all 
types of Indian dances appropriate to the customs 
of the tribes, quartet singing with music by an 
Indian hill-billy band. This is a very colorful 
event and enjoyed by people of all ages who 
travel great distances to attend. It is held an- 
nually during the first part of October. In Oc- 
tober, 1954, the Indians celebrated their 100th 
anniversary of reservation ownership in connec- 
tion with the “Pow Wow.” In October, 1955, 
the annual “Pow Wow” was held with conspicuous 
success with attendance well over the 4,000 mark 
as all “palefaces” put forth a special effort to be 
present, including one Davy Crockett. The in- 
dubitable Mr. Crockett was portrayed by a former 
State Representative and assisted in this role by a 
live grizzly bear and a live raccoon. Members of 
the tribes attired in appropriate tribal dress per- 
formed authentic ritual dances and ceremonies. 
Visitors had the opportunity of meeting their 
Chief, Bronson Cooper Sylestine. Chief Sylestine 
was inaugurated tribal Chief on January 1, 1936, 
and, as the custom for all chiefs, he is elected for 
life. However, Chief Sylestine has no constitu- 
tional authority inasmuch as the members of the 
two tribes formed and elected an Indian Tribal 
Council to govern them according to their Con- 
stitution and By-Laws adopted in 1938 and 
Corporate Charter adopted in 1939. It seems 
only natural however that they have a Chief and 
that he be their leader, spokesman and ambassador 
of good will on all special occasions and events 
Their first Chief was 
John Scott who died in 1913 at the age of 108 


held on the reservation. 





years. Chief Scott was highly respected. They 
were without a Chief until 1928 in which year 
the ancient arrow maker of the Alabamas, 
Charley Thompson, was elected Chief Sun-Kee 
Mikko, and a young attorney of Livingston who 
had worked diligently in behalf of their welfare 
was elected second Chief Mikko-Se, the first white 
man to be so honored. Mr. Fain, as second Chief 
Mikko-Se, did much to help the tribes and in 
convincing authorities in the Federal Government 
that these people were entitled to more considera- 
tion as regards their welfare. Following the 
death of Chief Sun-Kee Mikko, Bronson Cooper 
Sylestine was formally elected Chief Ti-Ca-I-Che. 
The annual Pow Wow is a very colorful event. 
Children are thrilled, camera enthusiasts over- 
whelmed and the “palefaces” of East Texas rise 
to the occasion with gusto and, in the great Texas 
tradition. 
8 

THESE PEOPLE do not speak English in their 
homes nor among themselves. When the chil- 
dren start to school they know but a few English 
words. Their teacher for the first three grades 
is an Indian and a college graduate who teaches 
the Indian children only. Upon completing the 
required twelve grades the Indian pupils are en- 
couraged to attend a college or vocational school. 
Several have chosen to do so and are serving as 
teachers, others as nurses. They may attend an 
Indian College in Oklahoma, Kansas or New 
Mexico, or a college in Texas of their own 
choosing. The opportunity for them to advance 
their education if they so desire is readily avail- 
able. 

All members of these two tribes are free to 
attend a church of their individual choice. They 
do, however, have a church of their own on the 
reservation. It is governed by them and main- 
tained with the help of the Presbyterian Mission 
Board. There is a Baptist Churcli adjacent to 
the reservation with an Indian pastor from Okla- 
homa in charge who is likewise doing excellent 
work among these people. This church is sup- 
ported by the Baptist Mission Board. At the 
time that the Presbyterian Mission was established 
at Indian Village some fifty years ago the mem- 
bers of the tribes were still maintaining their 
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own rituals and customs including such religious 
festivals as the “Green Corn Dance,” said to have 
been originated by the “Great Giver of Breath.” 
Of late years they have discontinued for most 
part the ancient tribal religous festivals, rituals 
and ceremonials they once celebrated. They are 
performed to a limited extent at their annual 
‘Pow Wow” however. It is to be hoped that 
they will preserve their ancient rites and customs 
as part of their cultural heritage. 


9 

THE HEALTH of these people is remarkably good. 
This is made possible by the close supervision of 
the health standards maintained and by the fact 
that modern hospital and medical facilities are 
available on the reservation with a registered 
nurse on duty at all times. Moreover, regular 
medical and dental clinics are held to further in- 
sure the good health of these people. Wholesome 
living conditions provided each family coupled 
with adequate health supervision has gone far to 
materially improve their general health and to 
extend their longevity. The State of Texas ex- 
ercises every precaution to insure that its Indian 
population enjoys optimum health. 

These people live in their homes in very much 
the same manner as any other average American 
family. Many homes enjoy television, radio and 
modern kitchen and household appliances with 
gas or electricity with which to operate them as 
they require. Many families own an automobile. 
The average income of the working members of 
the tribes is approximately $1,500.00 per annum 
per family. Aside from the annual “Pow Wow,” 
All-Day Singing Conventions and special oc- 
casions that are observed on the reservation, one 
will not see these people in any apparel other 
than our conventional every-day American garb. 


Tribal costumes are worn only on very special 


occasions. Visitors to the reservation will find 
these people rather shy, due to their inability to 
converse in English, but never unfriendly or 
austere. As they acquire the ability to speak 
English their native shyness disappears and they 
endeavor to be more patient and understanding 
with visitors. It is well for visitors to first stop 
at an Indian trading post on the reservation as 
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this contact provides a pleasant introduction to 
these very interesting people. 


10 

IN REVIEWING the past and contemporary history 
of these tribes it is interesting to learn some- 
thing of the special services that members have 
rendered over the years. For example, John 
Blount, a member of the tribes, was awarded a 
gold medal by General Andrew Jackson for serv- 
ices rendered him as a personal guide in the 
Seminole War. Members of these tribes served 
as scouts for General Sam Houston and it is re- 
corded that several members served with the 
Confederate Forces in the War Between the 
States. During World War II a total of 47 of 
these Indians were in the U. S. Armed Forces 
and three of them made the Supreme Sacrifice in 
line of duty and are buried in the Indian Village 
Cemetery. <A total of 10 members served in the 
recent Korean conflict and fortunately without 
a casualty. In War as in Peace the members of 
this reservation like those of all our tribal families 
in the United States are ready to serve their 
country in whatever capacity required. Down 
through the years there have been a great many 
Indians in our military forces and in the U. S. 
Cavalry in particular. One of the six Marines 
who raised the American flag on Iwo Jima was a 
Pima Indian and holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. He has since died and is buried 
in Arlington National Cemetery. 


ll 
VisiTORS are always welcome to the Alabama- 
Coushatta Indian Reservation. Colonel C. H. 
Jones, Jr., Superintendent of the Reservation, 
will be pleased to discuss the reservation activities 
and projects being undertaken in behalf of these 
people. There are no camping or dining facilities 
on the reservation. These are found in Livingston, 
located approximately 15 miles west of the reserva- 
tion on US Route 190. 


Route 59, 


There it crosses US 


12 
HE story of our Indian people is one of com- 
pelling interest, punctuated with the hopes and 
tragedies experienced by a great people. It is a 


story of conflict, a conflict of cultures, philosophies 
and a social order of people that were to each 
other, strange and different, of people that were 
ever in each others’ way. The Indian community 
of today is that of a contemporary people living 
in a complex modern world and like the white 
man is confronted with the pressures and social 
ills of modern life. These people, however, accept 
themselves as Indians and they are proud of their 
own cultural heritage and traditions. Moreover, 
it cannot be said that America has not been en- 
riched by the cultural heritage of these people, 
consequently these values should be conserved. 
We must, therefore, continue to assure our Indian 
people the full right to preserve, to the fullest ex- 
tent consistent with their general welfare, their 
own cultural identity. We must help them to help 
themselves and in so doing preserve the character 
and integrity and self-respect of a great race. It 
is with this objective in mind that the State of 
Texas has developed a realistic and rational policy 
in providing for the welfare of its Indian popula- 
tion. By the same token, Texas can be proud of 
the progress being made by its citizens living on 
the Alabama and Coushatta Reservation. 


Gone With the Wind’s 
20th Anniversary 


Margaret Mitchell’s “Gone with the Wind,” 
published on June 30, 1936, by Macmillan, is still 
one of the most widely read books in the world 
Total sales in all languages are now about 8,000,- 
000 copies; in English alone printings have run 
to about 5,000,000. The number of readers of 
each library (and borrowed-from-a-friend) copy 
is beyond estimate. It has been printed in Braille 
and recorded on Talking Book records for the 


blind. The moving picture, since its gala opening 


in Atlanta in 1939, has been on circuit through- 


out the United States five times, has been shown 
in nearly every country, and has won thirteen 
awards. 

Foreign language editions have been brought 
out in Brazil, Chile, Belgium (in Flemish), 
Belgium (in French), Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slovakia (in Czech), Czechoslovakia (in Slovak), 
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Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Israel, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland (in German), VietNam, and Yugo- 
slavia (in both Cyrillic and Latin alphabets). It 
has been serialized in Argentina, Austria, Canada 
(in French), Cuba, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Mexico, Sweden, and Uruguay. 


\s the world knows, Margaret Mitchell died 
in Atlanta on August 16, 1949, from injuries sus- 
tained in a tragic accident, The Margaret Mitchell 
Memorial Room at the Atlanta Public Library 
contains many interesting items bequeathed to the 
city by her husband, the late John R. Marsh. 
Among these is the most complete collection in 
existence of editions of “Gone with the Wind.” 
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LOOK AT 
THE U.S.A. 


By the Editors of LOOK 


H ere is a book for Americans who want to know more about their country. The 
hundreds of stunning photographs have been selected from thousands by the Editors 
of Look to make a composite picture of the wealth and the dramatic variety of the 
United States of America. Look at the U.S.A. is a companion volume to Look at 
America which has sold nearly three quarters of a million copies. Containing the 
very best of the eight separate regional Look at America guides, this new national 
volume is an exciting addition to the series. Eight of America's outstanding authors 
have contributed essays on the regions of the United States which they know and 
love best, and this regional emphasis gives it a personal warmth and individuality 


rarely found in a book of such sweep and magnificence. 
528 pages of text, pictures, and maps $7.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston 7 
































The inspiring, unforgettable story of a 
mother’s battle for her son’s life! 


HENTZ 


Of Things Not Seen 


By HARRIET H. HOUSER 


A true story which proves the power 
of love and faith—a story which will 
lift up the bearts of all who read it 


Few people have ever recovered from the kind of injury suffered by young 
Hentz Houser. His family was told quite frankly that there was no 
hope. Yet Hentz did survive—with his own incredible will to live, with 
his mother’s love and faith, and with the skill and sacrifice of many 
others. 


Mrs. Houser writes: 


“Without that constant consciousness of God’s nearness 


during these past few years, I would probably have lost 
my mind.” 


Here is truly a story of the power of things not seen. This book—though 


it contains moments of heartbreak—will make you happy, happy in the 
knowledge of what love and faith can do. 


$3.50 at all book stores 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

















Authoritative 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


for college, home, and office 


AMERICAN 
@e)hiaGi 
DICTIONARY 


HE Basic 


hrervdea 
#0 DH UA IN: a ly ant / MCN clan diet 


4 in linen- 
finish cloth; stamped in gold........ 2.95 
#9 Budget Edition: 6x9; Meed-bounl: snisdexad *t'00 
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Also available for your reference library— 


THE AMERICAN EVERYDAY DICTIONARY 


Based on The Americen College Dictionary, 576 pages, 60,000 entries, illustrations & maps, size 
6 x 9%, hard-bound. 


Rieti in 50 RGSS cea Kee a 5 Wa Nak * cease cee $1.00 
Thumb indexed edition....... 2... 2.2... c cc eee e eee eee ees ap eatey ea 1.50 
Me Tm a ss as slic hk etc bis b's Ls a a ohn ees 2.50 


HANDY VEST POCKET DICTIONARIES 
American Vest Pocket Dictionary... /... 2.2.0... 6 ccc cece eee e eee eeneeee $ .95 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 














